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SOME PUZZLES OF ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
BY J. O. KINNAMAN, A. M. 


The Roman Forum and the Palatine Hill! What a volume 
of history in those words! No other equal area has had such a 
profound influence upon the history of the world. The Acropolis 
at Athens was a great and mighty factor in the evolution of the 
human race, yet it was as zero compared with the Forum and 
the forces that emanated therefrom— 

In this valley between the Palatine and Quirinal were wrought 
the seeds of the Twentieth Century Civilization. Here the desti- 
nies of nations were decided, here was the center of the power 
that gave the world law, order and organization. This historical 
interest is not confined to the Forum alone, but every spot, every 
square inch within the walls of Servius is redolent with contri- 
butions toward world-good. We do not know all the places, we 
cannot locate all the things that played a part in this drama of 
civilization, for the topography of the city has its unsolved prob- 
lems. 

It is our present purpose to discuss some of these questions. _ 
We do not pretend to answer them, but mayhap we can offer 
helpful suggestions. 

We will begin with the Palatine. This is the hill upon which 
the original Rome was built, be the founder whom he may. Here 
we find the oldest remains, dating from the Kingly Period. At 
the present it is covered with the remains of the palaces of the 
Czsars, with the exception of a space 525 feet long and 318 feet 
wide at the west corner, where are found the relics of the Kingly 
Period sacredly preserved by the Emperors. 

In the study of the Palatine there are several things that must 
be kept in mind: 

1. The Palatine was originally almost square, each side mea- 
suring approximately 1,350 feet. It is now more nearly circular 
in form, measuring 1,240 feet in circumference; it is 154 feet 
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above the sea level and 96 feet above the present level of the 
city of Rome. 

2. The Palatine was selected by Augustus as the site of royal 
residence, and on it was erected the first palace, the Domus 
Augustana. 

3. Tiberius added a wing to the house in which he was born, 
the Domus .Germanica, thus producing the. second palace, the 
Domus iberiatia.- This palace he connected with that of Au- 
gustus by an underground passageway which still exists. 

4. Caligula extended the palace of Tiberius toward the Fo- 
rum, thus covering the entire northwestern portion of the hill. 

5. Nero occupied the northeastern part with his Golden 
House. After the suppression of the Golden House, Domitian 
converted the grounds into the gardens of Adonis. 

The Flavian Emperors gave the first unity to the different 
palaces. They also built the first separate state apartments (Aedes 
Publicae). The house of Augustus was rebuilt together with the 
so-called Stadium. Hadrian and the Antonines merely kept ex- 
isting buildings in repair. Hadrian, by the way, did add the hex- 
edra to the Stadium. 

Septimius Severus added to this great mass of masonry a 
mighty range of buildings facing the Czlian. Later Severus 
Alexander and Heliogabalus. added still more buildings. This in 
brief is the main outline of the topography of the Palatine. 

Now we are ready to study some of the puzzles that confront 
the archzologist in this region. We speak of the Stadium just 
as if we knew exactly what it is. The name Stadium has been 
given to the edifice between the house. of Augustus and the Baths 
of Septimius Severus: By some authorities it has been called the 
Stadium because of its shape and dimensions. It is 160 meters 
long by 47 meters wide. - The true length of a.stadium is 177.40 
meters. .Two fountains occupy the place of the goals. - Another 
theory that holds its position pretty well is that this space was 
not a Stadium, but a Xystus or garden belonging to the. house 
of Augustus. Its building is usually attributed to Domitian when 
rebuilding the Domus Augustana. But its original foundation 
must. date from the time of Augustus himself. Undoubtedly in 
the time of the founder of the Empire it was merely a landscape 
of flower beds enclosed by a wall. There are no traces of seats, 
steps or porticos that would go to make a Stadium. It is fur- 
ther probable that Hadrian built the portico composed of two 
stories. Septimius Severus added the finishing touches in erecting 
the hexedra, 

Theodoric was the last to rebuild:the structure. . Whatever 
it.may have been, before, Theodoric.changed its purpose, at least. 
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The so-called arena was changed by him into a basin shaped like 
a bathtub, but it was not water tight, and therefore could not 
have been ‘used for that purpose. It seems that this last recon- 
struction must have been used for a small amphitheater, for the 
basin was built upon about three feet of rubbish. This last dem- 
onstrates the fact that the building must have been in a very ruin- 
ous condition when it was rebuilt for the last time; this must 
have been caused, in part at least, by the same earthquake that 
wrought havoc with the Coliseum. 

Now can it be stated what this building really was, and by 
whom its original foundation was laid? It is more than prob- 
able from its position that it was originally a flower garden laid 
out by Augustus, and was part of the pleasure garden of his pal- 
ace. What it may have become later is a matter of mere con- 
jecture. Xystus or Stadium, whichever it may be, a solution 
for its mystery, could one be found, certainly would throw a great 
deal of light upon the life of the Palatine. Our present knowl- 
edge engenders merely a dispute over technicalities that defy 
proper and clear-cut demonstration. 

When Vespasian was elected Emperor in 69 A. D., his first 
thought was that of reducing the imperial residence to its old 
limits of the Palatine. Therefore, in pursuance of this plan, 
he began to demolish the Golden House of Nero and build the 
Flavian amphitheatre. Yet, with all his zeal to appease public 
clamor, and at the same time to make himself popular, he could 
not refrain from building himself a new palace. This palace 
stood between the houses of Tiberius and Caligula on one side 
and that of Augustus on the other. . 

Domitian has been called a Midas. Everything he touched 
turned into gold. He was not content to build a mighty palace 
alone,. but in accordance with his taste everything must be in 
proportion. Therefore it is necessary that this Aedes Public, 
as Nerva called the palace, must have grounds that would help 
to display to advantage the great mass of masonry. 

So Domitian laid out a garden of great luxury and, in ac- 
cordance with oriental style, called it Horti Adonza. ‘The idea 
was borrowed from the Assyrians, who were accustomed to ded- 
icate all such gardens to Adonis, the promoter of plant life. 
The questions now presents itself for solution: Where was lo- 
catéd the Horti Adonza? ‘The question is more easily asked than 
answered. When Domitian cleared away the remains of the 
Golden House on the northeast ‘corner of the Palatine, it is 
nioré than probable’ that he converted the space thus’ acquired 
into the above named gardens.: This is ‘the only space that fits 
the marble plan of the city, a fragment of which we possess, 
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and on this fragment is the plan of these grounds. Its modern 
name is Vigna Barberini. Besides the marble plan we have some 
other proofs, though the evidence is not primary. In the Acts 
of Sebastian, Cardinal Wiseman has his hero martyred in a gar- 
den dedicated to Adonis. While the tale is not trustworthy as 
history, yet its topographical incidents are more or less genuine. 
We have other documentary evidence in the form of a map. Count 
de Rossi in commenting upon this map has marked out the prin- 
cipal structures on this corner of the hill. He marks everything 
accurately with the exception of one spot which he calls an un- 
known coquina. The church later dedicated a chapel on the spot 
where legend said Sebastian had been martyred. This chapel 
stood in a hippodrome of later imperial times. Now we know 
that the hippodromo palatii was the appellation of what is now 
the Vigna Barberini from the fall of the empire to the end of 
the tenth century. Thus, from one primary evidence and several 
secondary evidences, we can locate with some degree of cer- 
tainty the Horti Adonza, one of the most beautiful gardens of 
ancient Rome. -But it will take more primary evidence to fully 
establish the logation. Any visitor to the Eternal City cannot 
afford to miss a visit to this part of the Palatine. 

One more architectural problem remains for our consideration 
before we turn our attention from the Palatine. Few remains 
in the city of Rome is better or more widely known than the 
Septizonium. While the structure of Septimius Severus is well 
known, archzologists and linguists are still discussing the mean- 
ing of the word “ Septizonium.” Septizonium was the name ap- 
plied to that part of the palace facing south. From the name 
we would naturally infer that there were seven rows of columns 
(septem zone). These rows formed balconies. On the sym- 
bolical side they probably represent the seven planets or bands 
of atmospheres, which fad of building was just coming in at 
the time of ‘Severus. ie 

Jordan and others contend that there were not seven rows 
of balconies, but only three at most. The purpose for which 
it was built was to mask the structures behind it. If this be 
true, three rows: would not fulfill this intent; it would not even 
mask the substructures. Drawings exist, 1560, which were 
sketched when the palace was in a ruinous condition ; these draw- 
ings show three rows of balconies. The question is not so much 
as to whether there were three or seven rows as whether there 
were six or seven rows of porticoes and columns. 

The existing ruins of the palace of Severus are 165 feet high. 
The Septizonium was built as a facade to this palace and as 
screen to the other buildings behind. ‘If this be true, the screen 
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must have been very high, for the palace originally was much 
higher than the extant remains. If we were to balance probabil- 
ities in the light of known facts, it would seem to me that the 
weight of evidence must be toward the conjecture of more than 
seven rows rather than less that number. 

Let us now move our view-point and betake ourselves to the 
Forum. While the area of the Forum is small, yet it has many 
unsolved problems. 

When Romulus was fighting the Sabines, victory perched upon 
the banner of his enemies; in despair he prayed to Jupiter to 
stay the onslaught of the Sabines, vowing a beautiful temple to 
“the father of gods and of men.” Romulus never fulfilled his 
part of the contract though Jupiter did. The temple was built 
by M. Atilius Regulus in 286 B. C. Now the question is: Where 
was this temple located and is there any extant remains? Classi- 
cal writers place the temple of Jupiter Stator near the Mugonian 
gate, at the highest’ point of the Nova Via nearest the Summa 
Sacra Via. It was also included within the fourth region. These 
indications concur in placing the temple on the site of the Turris 
Chartularia. A famous bas-relief places the temple side by side 
with the Arch of Titus. 

Usually a mass of concrete on the Palatine at the entrance of 
the palace of Domitian is pointed out as the cella of the temple. 
But this mass has nothing in common with the foundation of 
acella. It is the foundation of one of towers built by the Frangi- 
pani. The blocks of peperino of which the Chartularia is built 
are probably from the cella of the temple. So, taking primary evi- 
dence into account, we may with certainty locate the temple beside 
the Arch of Titus with its entrance facing north. We may also 
reasonably conclude that the Turris Chartularia marks the site 
of the temple of Jupiter Stator. The query may arise: If the 
Chartularia marks the site, was the Arch of Titus built, as it 
were, upon the steps of the temple? No. Originally the Arch 
stood a considerable distance further north than its present loca- 
tion. Late in its history the Arch of Titus was moved afid made 
a part of the fortifications of the Frangipani. When the Arch 
was moved’the course of the Sacra Via was also changed. Keep- 
ing these things in mind, there remains no difficulty in making 
the Chartularia mark the temple of Jupiter Stator. 

’ Between the column of Phocas and the street of Janus we 
come upon one of the most interesting relics of the Forum. These 
are the plutei or screens of white marble with bas-reliefs on 
either side. Each screen stands upon a comparatively modern 
base of travertine. These monuments were found in September, 
1872. They have been of great value in unraveling the topog- 
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raphy of the Forum. Though some objects are represented in 
conventional form, yet they may readily be identified. On one 
side we have the Emperor seated upon a seggestum addressing a 
femalé figure, which Professor Renaud suggests is Charity bring- 
ing to the Emperor’s notice the needs of Italy. One of the bas- 
- reliefs represents the burning of the tax rolls. This act of gen- 
erosity was. performed by Trajan, so the Emperor must be Trajan. 

The reliefs locate the Rostra Julia, the Arch of Augustus, 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux, the Basilica Julia, the Via 
Viscus, the Temple of Saturn, the Rostra Vetera and the Temple 
Vespasian, thus giving us in the main the topograhy of the Forum. 

Now the question arises: What was the purpose of the plutei? 
In regard to this there are several theories advanced. Nichols 
suggests that they formed an avenue along which processions 
moved to an altar. Middleton advances the theory that they 
formed a gangway through which voters passed. Professor 
Planter, following Thidenat, gives them a place on the Rostra 
Vetera. 

Whatever their original purpose, which no amount of tech- 
nical discussion can settle at present, it seems certain that the 
plutei do not stand in their original position. They were prob- 
ably erected in their present position by Diocletian after the fire 
of Carinus. Could it be that they are the frieze of some temple, 
all traces of which are now lost? We do know that three build- 
ings stood near the column of Phocas and the present site of 
the plutei. The suggestions offered by Nichols, Middleton and 
Thidenat seem merely guesses. 

On the west end of the Forum we have the most venerable 
of monuments, the Rostra Vetera, the platform from which, for 
centuries, the warfare of words was carried on between Democ- 
racy and Aristocracy. The platform was built between 449 and 
438 B. C. At the former date the Volcanal is mentioned as 
the platform from which orators addressed the people, the latter 
date marks the first mention of the new tribune. The Rostra 
was corsecrated by the Augurs when it was built. A _ building 
or work of any kind once thus consecrated could not be moved. 
If it fell into ruins and had to be repaired or restored, it must 
be on the same spot that the former structure occupied. So 
from a religious standpoint (religion ruled with an iron hand), 
it was impossible in any manner to remove it from its original 
site. But Cesar could build a new Rostra. He took advantage 
of the opportunity and. built the Rostra Julia at the opposite end 
of the Forum. Cgsar may have enlarged the Rostra Vetera and 
repaired the damages caused the revolution of the Clodians, but 
nothing more. We feel assured that the relative position of 
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monuments that remain in situ have never been changed in spite 
of the argument to the contrary. 

The question has often been discussed: Where stood the 
equestrian statue of Domitian? In 1873 official announcement 
was made that this monument was found. But the archzologists 
were too careless in their observations and thus made a mistake. 
They identified a rough piece of masonry without foundation, 
resting directly tipon the travertine pavement of Diocletian with 
this monument of the Golden Age. This piece of rough and 
careless work probably belongs to the Caballus Constantini which 
is mentioned in documents of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
It must be remembered that the monument of Domitian could 
not have survived the “ memorize damnatio” and therefore was 
probably demolished on the very day of his death. 

If this be true, any attempt to locate this monument from 
existing remains will be in vain. 

There are many problems yet to be solved more interesting 
in many respects than the ones mentioned, but they are more 
complicated and technical than it is wise to discuss in this article. 
To illustrate a little further: The Pantheon—what is it? Who 
built it and what mechanical means were employed in its con- 
struction? How account for the portico? Again, have we a 
correct idea of the XIV regions of the city as mapped by Au- 
. gustus? What is the correct location of the Lupercal, the Tar- 
peian Rock and the Gardens of Mzcenas? How was Rome 
buried, when did the Forum cease to be the meeting-place of the 
populi Romani? 

We could go on multiplying these ad infinitum. All the 
problems that now confront us must be solved before it is pos- 
sible to know all about Reman civilization and its influence upon 
our own civilization. 





A work of serious erudition, in an historical field not yet 
completely covered, has been begun by Camille Jullian, professor 
at the College de France. The first two volumes of his “His- 
torie de la Guale” are only the beginning. They deal with the 
Gallic invasion and Greek colonization, and with the independent 
Gaul. Four other volumes are to follow: The Roman conquest 
and first Germanic invasions ; government by Rome ; Gallo-Roman 
civilization; and the Lower Empire. In the first volume there 
is a full treatment of two interesting questions—the Greek foun- 
dation of Marseilles and Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps. 














THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF LANGUAGE. 
BY CHAS. W. SUPER. 


By the term which stands at the head of this article we mean 
the study and investigation of the laws that govern the expression 
of the thoughts and feelings of men by spoken or written words. 
The term “archzology” is usually applied to a systematic exami- 
nation of all those materials of whatever name or kind that con- 
vey to us the data for comprehending civilizations more or less 
extinct. An archeology of art, for instance, deals with painting 
and plastic, with architecture, with the modes and materials for 
writing, and with the domestic handicrafts. Human groups, 
therefore, that have not advanced beyond the fabrication and 
construction of those articles that are intended to serve merely 
an immediate use can have no interest nor furnish any materials 
for the archzologist. Such peoples as the Patagonians, but es- 
pecially the Fuegians and Eskimo, the Kaffirs and Hottentots 
provide for him virtually nothing. They have no history and 
do not themselves show any interest in their own past; although 
they have probably been as long on the face of the earth as the 
Mesopotamians, the Egyptians and the Greeks of ancient times. . 
Moreover, these rude tribes still exist while the Oriental peoples 
have long since passed away and left to us only the imperishable 
remains of their handiwork. But the archeology of language 
has this peculiarity and possesses this advantage that all the 
human groups on the face of the earth not only have an exist- 
ence rooted in the far distant past, but they still use the ma- 
terials that were employed by their remotest ancestors. The 
speech of the rudest tribes as well as that of the most advanced 
nations has, indeed, undergone important modifications in the 
course of time, but no radical changes. From a study of the 
language of the Innuits or the Papuans now in use we are able 
to form a fairly correct conception of what it must have been in 
the beginning, using the term “beginning” in a somewhat restricted 
sense. If we stand on the banks of the Missouri at St. Louis, 
or of the Ohio at Cincinnati, and observe the volume of water ~ 
rolling by, we may form a tolerably just idea of the extent of 
country drained by these streams. It is true we may be mistaken. 
The Nile is probably no larger at Cairo than at Assuan or even 
higher up. But the fact that the river of Egypt is an excep- 
tion in this regard does not invalidate the principle of reasoning 
by analogy in matters of this kind. 

In the use of analogical reasoning for the study of human 
speech we are on comparativey safe ground, because we 
havé no justification to believe that the human vocal or- 
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gans were ‘ever different from what they are now; or 
that the laws of phonetics still operative have undergone 
a radical transformation. | Whether rightly or wrongly, 
philologists believe that they can deduce the original form of 
a word by the application of phonetic laws which may be formu- 
lated by an examination of a considerable number of examples 
that exhibit the same phenomena. For example, if we find in 
Sanskrit a root pad, in Zend padh, in Greek pod, in Latin ped, in 
Lithuanian pad, all having some relation to the foot, we may take 
it for granted that these roots were merged in one whence these 
words grew forth as branches. If then further we find in the 
old Norse fjotur, in Gothic fotus, in Old High German fezar and 
fuoz, with the same meaning, there is a strong presumption that 
these words also belong to the same group, or are descended 
from the same radical, notwithstanding some differences in their 
form. If then still further we find in French pied, in Spanish 
piede, in Italian pie, we have almost a demonstration that this 
entire series of words is related. If then further-we are able to 
trace a large number of words in this way by observing a regu- 
lar phonetic law we have evidence stronger than mere prob- 
ability that all these words sprang from one common source 
and belonged to some language that was the parent of them all. 
Besides this, if in the oldest form accessible to our researches 
we find in a number of words the vowel a that recurs in other 
languages in a less sonorous and weakened form we may take it 
for granted that this particular word in the primitive language 
of this stock contained this vowel. 

It cannot be said that a normal human being will learn to 
speak whether taught or not. This only takes place when he 
hears others speak; he must have some incitement. Deaf per- 
sons are, I believe, always mute. I knew two deaf-mute brothers 
who were good mechanics and more intelligent than some of 
their brothers and sisters who are said to be “all right.” People 
spoke to them just as they were in the habit of doing to other 
persons, always, of course, looking them in the face, and had 
no difficulty in making themselves understood. It seemed hard 
to realize that they could not talk if they wanted to, or that they 
were not unhappy in their silence. On the other hand, normal 
children will invent a language if two or more are together, un- 
less they get one from older persons. Although the study of lan- 
guages on scientific principles is only about a century old the 
general subject has sporadically received some attention from 
remote times. Without taking into account what was done by 
the Chinese and Hindus it can be said that an answer was sought 
to the question: “What was the primitive language?” - Herodotus 
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relates that Psammeticus, king of Egypt, was desirous of knowing 
who were the most primitive people; and not being able to find 
out devised the following plan: He ordered two children of the 
common people to be taken from their parents and brought up 
where they would not hear a word spoken, their attendants 
having strict orders to remain mute in their presence. After 
a time the children came running to their keepers with out- 
stretched.arms crying bekos. Having done this on two or three 
occasions the king set himself to work to ascertain in what lan- 
guage bekos was found and with what signification. He 
learned eventually that it means “bread” in the Phrygian tongue. 
Hence he concluded that the Phrygians were more ancient than 
his own countrymen. Plato, in the Cratylus, discusses the ques- 
tion whether words are natural or conventional; in other words, 
whether there is any reason why an object shall have one name 
rather than another. He does not inform us what his conclu- 
sions are. Aristotle, on the other hand, is clearly of the opinion 
that the signification of words is purely a matter of convention. 

Lucretius, following some Greek predecessor, probably Epi- 
curus, is convinced that nature compels vocal utterance and 
necessity invented names for things almost in the same way that 
children use gestures to indicate their wants. He thinks it silly 
to suppose that one person gave names to things, for if he had 
done so he would, in the very nature of the case, not have been un- 
derstood by anybody. He can see nothing remarkable in this, 
since even the lower animals express feelings and emotions by 
vocal sounds. He explains at great length how language was 
gradually developed by association, going into detail as if he had 
been present and taken part in the proceedings. He is prob- 
ably as nearly correct as the average newspaper reporter when 
he sends in an abstract of a scientific lecture. According to 
Diodorus, men originally roamed about singly; but in order to 
protect themselves against the attacks of wild beasts, they united 
into groups. Later, after they had begun to take notice of sur- 
rounding objects, they designated some by inarticulate, and later 
by articulate sounds. .Finally they learned to express all their 
thought by means of words. According to Vitruvius fear drove 
word. IIt exhibits a phenomenon common to all languages that 
have not- passed through a period of literary development in its 
lack of abstract nouns. For example, there are a number of 
men into groups; but it was the fear of fire produced by the acci- 
dental rubbing of branches. According to Lucretius man got his 
first fire from some object that had been struck by lightning. Sub- 
sequently, however, one of the primitive men approaching some 
burning object and becoming aware of its agreeable effects tried 
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to communicate his sensations to his fellows by gestures. In 
this way primitive groups arose. Various objects came to be 
designated by the same sound, and these sounds eventually de- 
veloped into articulate speech. The method adoptd by Psam- 
meticus for discovering the primitive language was tried by other 
monarchs. Frederick II, Emperor of Germany, caused’ two 
babies to be isolated, but they soon died, it was believed, from 
a longing for the cradle song. A similar attempt is ascribed 
to one of the Great Moguls of India, which, however, also re- 
mained without results. Robert Henry, in his History of Great 
Britain, relates, on the testimony of Robert Lindsay (Pitscottie), 
an experiment made by James IV of. Scotland which seems to 
have been suggested by that of the Egyptian king. As his words 
are not clear I give the quotation as it stands: “Whether to dis- 
cover the primitive language of the human race, or to ascertain 
the first formation of speech, he enclosed two children with a 
dumb attendant on an uninhabited island of the Forth; and it was 
believed that the children on arriving at maturity communicated 
their ideas in pure Hebrew, the language of Paradise.” 

The three later attempts, each apparently made independently 
of the others, and of that made in the seventh century, B. C., 
prove that the belief arose spontaneously in different parts of the 
world and at widely different times that by means of experi- 
ments on very young children it would be possible to discover 
what was the primitive speech of the human race. Eunomius, 
bishop of Cyzicus, maintained that God had given names to 
things which were afterwards revealed to men. Gregory of 
Nyssa in opposition held that God had merely endowed man 
with the capacity of speech, but permitted him to invent the in- 
dividual words according to his needs. Then, growing facetious, 
he remarks that it would be childish to suppose that God could 
sit down like a schoolmaster and amuse himself by giving names. 
He elaborates his general thought at considerable length and 
with a good deal of acumen. Dante believed that Adam was 
created with a language, but after the confusion of tongues this 
was forgotten. Then 

“That he speaks 
Is nature’s prompting: whether thus or thus, 
She leaves to you, as ye do most affect it.” 

The quotation is Adam’s answer to a question of the poet 
regarding this point. Saint Augustine is followed almost ver- 
batim by Saint Thomas Aquinas, whose teaching to the medizval 
church summed up in the words: “ Significare conceptus suos 
est homini naturale, determinare autem est ad placitum.” 

These various opinions are interesting as representing the 
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views of thoughtful men before the rise of modern science. 
Within recent times the number of theories has become so great 
that they may be counted by the score. None of them, how- 
ever, seems destined to obtain general acceptance. Here is a 
_ subject in the investigation of which fifteen hundred years show 
no advance. It is said that the French Academy of Sciences has 
a standing resolution to consider no book dealing with the origin 
of language. 

Why does man speak? is a question that has often been asked 
within the last century, and perhaps as often answered. The 
general problem is an old one, although it is somewhat differently 
posited. The reply now generally given is threefold: Because 
his upright posture made possible for him the use and develop- 
ment of his vocal organs in a different way from other verte- 
brates ; because, in’ addition, he was endowed with reason, and 
because, the possession of the proper organs being granted, 
speech and reason were developed together or pari passu. The 
late Professor Max Muller was the most redoubtable champion 
of the doctrine expressed in the formula: No language without 
thought; no thought without language. There is a sense in 
which this theory is indisputably true. If we include under lan- 
guage all signs and symbols that are intended to convey informa- 
tion, or are used in discursive reasoning, it will hold good. A 
rude drawing of several soldiers in uniform can be used to tell 
the same story as if I write: This is an army, or if I put down 
« plus y, to mean that two unknown quantities are to be added 
together. It is clearly established that elephants and dogs, to 
say nothing of less highly organized animals, carry out strains 
of reasoning in a way that cannot be wholly explained by in- 
stinct. Besides, it has been shown that men who have risen 
a good deal above the lowest stratum upon which the race is 
known to exist, manifest a conservatism that places them in some 
respects but little above brutes, in spite of the fact that they 
speak. When they have become accustomed to seeing their 
elders do a certain thing i in a certain way and have begun to fol- 
low this routine, it is almost impossible to get them out of it. 
It is the observation of this fact that has led some of the foremost 
of the world’s thinkers to deny the immortality of the soul to 
the great majority of the human race. Can a being have an 
immortal soul whose stock of ideas and words is completed 
with the age of mental maturity; who is as impervious to a new 
idea as a monkey; who seems to have even less intellect than a 
New foundland dog? 

Albeit, there is a wide difference between the most intelligent 
sub-animal and a human being, apart from language. A brute 
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does perhaps sometimes learn from another brute, but no brute 
ever taught another of set purpose. The intelligence of the ele- 
phant and dog must be developd by man. Among men the indi- 
vidual counts for a great deal. There is usually one man who 
is wiser or more astute than others and who rises above the com- 
mon level. It may not be much, but it is something. It is this 
exceptional ability which in the higher ranks of society is called 
genius. Genius creates or devises something that had no ex- 
istence beforé. This exceptional power gives rise to important 
modifications of speech just as it creates new institutions. We 
cannot conceive of a community accomplishing anything of gen- 
eral utility without one or more leaders. History and tradition 
recognizes this fact by the prominence it gives to such names as 
Abraham, Moses, Lycurgus, and many others. The culture 
status of the Australians is usually placed lowest in the scale of 
progress ; yet they have developed a system of writing, or means 
of intercommunication without the aid of writing, strictly so- 
called. “They were accustomed to send information, and even 
describe events, by incising peculiarly formed notches, lines and 
figures of wood, called ‘message sticks.’ These would be sent 
by runners for hundreds of miles, and could be read by the re- 
cipient through ‘conventional meanings assigned to the charac- 
ters.”(Brinton.) We need not be surprised that an Australian 
had intelligence enough to invent such a system of inter-communi- 
cation and not enough to work out a system of syllabic writing, 
seeing that this was done but once in the whole history of the 
human race. 

The origin of language has probably been more written 
about than the origin of man. In fact the latter problem 
is of comparatively recent date. In earlier times it was no prob- . 
lem at all, since the answer given by myth or revelation was 
accepted as final. We still have the special creation theory which 
continues to be accepted by most persons. 1 have somewhere 
seen the belief attributed to the Jate Dr. Brinton that the first 
man was what we should call a “freak.” Some pair of the lower 
animals by chance produced a being higher than either of the 
parents. This is special creation by accident. According to the 


- current evolution theory he slowly and painfully, though uncon- 


sciously worked his way up from the brute creation, just as all 
animal life with its infinite complexity was developed from an 
original cell. When we attempt to answer this question by the 
ordinary processes of reasoning we realize the utter impotence 
of the human understanding. We know nothing of new crea- 
tions ; we only know change of form. When, however, we look 
about us we see on every hand something we are wont to call 
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matter. It is moved by a force which we may designate as 
material or as spiritual. But who will tell us whence came this 
force with its infinite ramifications? Have matter and force 
always existed? We can only answer in the affirmative, in spite 
of the fact that such an answer is contrary not only to all our 
experience, but is absurd, since according to the laws of our 
minds nothing can come from that which previously had no ex- 
istence. This law is expressed in the familiar formula: “Ex 
nihilo nihil fit.” It holds good within the entire range of obser- 
vation and experiment. If then this is true of the smallest grain 
of sand and the simplest cell, how much more would it seem to 
be true of the illimitable cosmos that extends on every hand far 
beyond the bounds of the most vivid imagination? But we are 
wont to say: With God all things are possible. Whence then 
came God, accepting the dictum as well taken? - Here then is the 
dilemma between the horns of which we must choose. If the 
matter is the result of a primal fiat uttered by an omnipotent 
Being, how came that Being into existence? The answer that he 
is self-created is also an absurdity according to the laws of our 
mind. Not only are we unable to conceive of dead matter com- 
ing into life or even into existence out of nothing, but it is even 
more impossible, if the expression be permissible, to conceive of 
a being endowed with infinite power and intelligence having such 
an origin. 

While it may not be altogether beyond our ability to conceive 
of matter as being without a beginning, as it is about us on every 
hand and cognizable by the senses; Deity, on the other hand, is 
cognizable by the intellect alone; He is a deduction from the 
orderly arrangement of the macrocosm and the microcosm. We 
are therefore compelled to choose between the two hypotheses 
‘of which we have before spoken. 

The primary psychic traits that are common to all human be- 
ings probably are: The Social Instincts, Language, Religion, and 
the Arts of Life. We may define religion in various ways. To 
make it sufficiently comprehensive it is best to speak of it as the 
recognition of the Unknown as controlling the affairs of men. 
Wherever man has become self-conscious his mind postulates 
a living Creator who is Himself uncreated; a first Great Cause. 

’ The mere fact that persons are born with perfect organs is 
not proof that they will learn to speak. Nevertheless the fact 
that two or more normal children, when placed together, will 
form a language of their own may be accepted as irrefragable 
evidence that the faculty of speech is a primary one. It is spon- 
taneous under all favorable conditions. It may not be inaptly 
compared to the electric fluid. We may place together any num- 
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ber of cells; we nevertheless do not get a current until we unite 
them. The electric fluid is spontaneously generated under the 
proper conditions, but the electric current is not. producd in this 
way. To what extent speech is spontaneous may, to some ex- 
tent, be learned from the history of grammar. A Welsh friend 
of mine who is a person of considerable intelligence and con- 
versant with English grammar tells me that he can speak his 
native tongue readily, but cannot write it. Thoughts come into 
his mind in groups, not as separate words. Language was in 
use long before grammatical rules were deduced from it. All 
the grammars of the uncivilized tongues have been constructed by 
missionaries who first learned the language. Not one of the con- 
tributors to the Old Testament knew one part of speech from 
another. Hebrew grammar dates only from about the tenth cen- 
tury. A similar statement may be made of the Greek. 
Dionysius, a Thracian who lived in the first century, B. C.,; 
was the pioneer in this field. This was centuries after the Greek 
language had passed the acme of its glory. The early Greeks 
studied rhetoric, that is speech in action, but they concerned them- 
selves very little about the morphology of the individual words. 
The Homeric Poems were to some extent put into their present 
form nearly a thousand years before the Christian era and are 
the work of a number of different composers. Except here and 
there they are what we should call grammatically constructed; 
but it was done unconsciously. Children whose parents use a 
language correctly acquire it correctly by imitation without know- 
ing why or how. The late Herbert Spencer thus gives his own 
experience: “Down to the present hour I remain ignorant of 
those authoritative directions for writing English which gram- 
mars contain. I cannot repeat a single rule of syntax as given in 
books, and were it not that the context has shown me the inter- 
pretation-of the word when I have met with it in reading, I should 
not know what syntax means. Neither directly nor indirectly 
have I received any of the discipline which is supposed to be an 
indispensable means of insuring correctness of expression.” Yet- 
everybody knows that few writers of English express themselves 
with more force or greater clearness than Mr. Spencer. He is, 
however, an exception, and it would be unwise to adopt his 
method of acquiring a language for general use. But his ex- 
ample is instructive in showing what unusually gifted individuals 
can accomplish, and how talent and genius work. . The great 
artists in every domain could tell a similar tale. They do not fel+ 
low laws laid down by others; they are a law to themselyé& 


Genius is a sort of transfigured instinct. Its marvelous and mys- 


terious operation is nowhere more distinctly visible than in speech. 
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A few lead; the numberless host follows. .Our accepted gram- 
matical terminology is often sadly at fault and is wholly un- 
suited to many languages. But as it is the only one in existence 
and therefore the only one to which we are accustomed, we use 
it as best we may. It is not even suited to all inflected languages. 

The Basque language is one of the most singular, and to any 
one but a native, one of the most difficult languages spoken on 
the face of the earth. There is some justification for the saying 
that the devil spent seven years trying to learn it, then gave up 
in despair. The forms now in use seem in a great measure to be 
remnants of much fuller ones that have in the course of time 
undergone all sorts of destructive processes, until in many in- 
stances only a single letter remains of what was once an entire 
word. It exhibits a phenomenon common to all languages that 
have not passed through a period of literary development in its 
different vocables to designate various plants and animals, but 
none for animal and plant in the abstract. As there are no ab- 
lack of abstract nouns. For example, there are a number of 
stract entities in nature this fact 4 almost proof positive that 
language is based on names given to objects that were visible or 
tangible or both. In some respects the verb is simple; in others 
it is very complex. Its complexity is caused by the manner of its 
use. It has only three modes: Imperative, Indicative, and Op- 
tative, and two tenses, Present and Imperfect, but an almost in- 
finite number of conjugations. Each of these has four forms 
according as the speaker addresses an equal, an inferior, a super- 
ior, or a woman. In its tenses it agrees with the Semitic tongues ; 
‘which have likewise a different form for the verb when address- 
ing a man or a woman, and but two tenses. A personal pronoun 
common to all three genders is a peculiarity of the Germanic 
‘tongues. English they, German sie, Swedish de is masculine, 
feminine and neuter. There is no equivalent to this in Greek 
or Latin or in the languages derived from the latter. “They,” if 
expressed, must be one of the three genders. In the. Romance 
tongue there is, however, no neuter. The Basque language does 
not indicate sex; or as the grammars express it, knows no gen- 
der. As we have seen, many languages lay a great deal of stress 
on this feature. The Latin, in passing into the Romance tongues, 
lost the neuter, but retained the other two genders. When the 
Norman-French with its two genders came into conflict with the 
Anglo-Saxon with three, the product was, in the main, a gender- 
less tongue. In their primitive stages the Aryan lariguages used 
all three genders in an utterly meaningless fashion. So little cor- 
respondence is there between them that knowing the gender of a 
word in one, rarely helps to recognize it in another. Why this con- 
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fusion in the primitive mind? We can see that it might person- 
ify all objects; but why some and not others? In Greek and 
Latin “sun” is masculine; in German it is feminine. The Greek 
has a neuter word for “eye” and another that is masculine. In 
German there is one word for “woman” that is feminine, and 
two that are neuter. In Latin and Greek the ending is to a lim- 
ited extent a guide to the gender of the object it indicates, but it 
is by no means infallible. In German there are several words 
that have one gender in one dialect and a different gender in an- 
other. In the Slavic tongues the gender is as erratic as in Greek, 
Latin and German, the endings being about as safe a guide as in 
the two former. Although in English we have dropped all dis- 
tinctions of gender even in our possessive pronouns, we still re- 
tain them to some extent in the personal pronoun. We can say 
“my father,” “my mother,” “my stick,” whereas the Roman had to 
use a different word for each noun, “pater meus,” “mater mea,” 
“baculum meum.” In the plural there are again three different 
forms to correspond with the English “my.” In the matter of 
the personal pronoun the Finns and Turks have gone further 
than we have, for while we employ they for all three genders, 
we still say he, she it, in the singular to correspond with the gen- 
der of the object to which the object refers. Conversely, in Fin- 
nish han means he, she, or it, as does also the Turkish 0. If we 
can dispense with the distinction of gender in speaking of an 
object in the plural there is no logical reason why we should not 
do likewise in the singular. If then han is the third personal 
pronoun in the singular, its plural might as well be formed regu- 
larly as if it were a noun. So we find accordingly a plural he, 
probably abbreviated from an earlier hane, just as the plural of o 
is onler. This procedure is almost as if we said hes, shes, its, 
instead of they. This is just what happens in the Algonquin also 
and is one of the marks of affinity between these widely separated 
languages. It may be added in this connection that the Innuit 
has the same characteristic, so that the third personal pronoun 
answers indifferently for him, her and it. It also has but one 
declension for nouns, pronouns as well as for possessive and par- 
ticiple’ forms. It will be interesting and instructive to show, in 
this connection, how the Turkish pronoun is declined. Let us 
take bash, “the head,” and the third personal pronoun. We get: 


Nom. _ bash o (he, she, it) 
Gen. bashing aning 

Loc. bashda, at the, etc. anda, 

Ace. bashi ani 

Voc. ey bash 

Abl. bashdan andan 


Instrum. bashla aningla 
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The variations are probably due to the laws of euphony in 
regard to which every language follows its own course. Al- 
though the Turkish plural is uniformly constructed, it sometimes 
takes the form -l/ar and at others -ler. 

In view of the wide and radical divergences, the fun- 
damental differences among languages, and in view of the 
further fact that they fall into about three general groups, 
it is very improbable that they are all descended from one 
primeval source. Several books have been written in de- 
fense of this position ; but none of them has received even a quali- 
fied acceptance among competent judges. While then a majority 
of competent anthropologists hold to the monogenetic theory of 
the origin of the human race, only a handful profess a belief in 
the monogenetic origin of speech. Even in historic times peoples 
have given up their native languages entirely and substituted 
another. Both Hayti and Peru are examples. The modern 
Greeks have such an infiltration of Slavic blood that their national 
identity has been in a measure destroyed. Ethnologically the 
Bulgarians are closely akin to the Finns, but they have completely 
forgotten their original speech and adopted that of the Slavs 
whom they conquered about a thousand years ago. It may easily 
have happened that in the long prehistoric ages a similar substi- 
tution of languages took place frequently. At any rate, not 
much stress can be laid on the speech of a people in determining 
their ethnic affinity. 

It is probable that if a language could be found anywhere on 
the face of the earth that had been permitted to go the even tenor 
of its way from generation to generation it would vary very little 
from its original form. The fact, however, is that from time im- 
memorial there has gone on among men conflict upon conflict to 
such an extent that one is strongly inclined to believe that man’s 
natural state is one of war rather than of peace. When two 
peoples or two groups come together in whatever spirit it may 
be they try to understand each other. One result is that the lan- 
guage of both is more or less changed. R. N. Cust finds that the 
original language spoken by the great Bantu family of South 
Africa has been split up into one hundred and sixty-eight dia- 
lects. The Algonquin stock is said to be represented by thirty- 
five dialects that are spread equally wide. We know what hap- 
pened to the Latin in comparatively recent times. The fact that 
out of the same original were developed languages differing so 
widely from each gther as the Portuguese, the Italian, and the 
Roumanian can be accounted for only on the supposition that each 
one is the result of the contact of the speech of the Romans with 
a different language spoken by the natives of these provinces. 
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We see much the same results growing out of the conflict of the 
Anglo-Saxon with the Norman French. This conflict not only 
produced the comparatively wide divergence existing between the” 
English and lowland Scotch, but likewise the various dialects 
spoken in the different English counties, where the older language 
already exhibited marked differences as the effect of the earlier 
Teutonic conquest of the island. We can easily imagine what 
the result would be if two persons, one having an imperfect 
knowledge of English, the other of German, were to be placed 
together by themselves and be compelled to get along the best 
they could. : 

In 1886 Horatio Hale, a son of the well known authoress, 
Sara Josepha Hale, and himself a distinguished anthropologist, 
delivered an address before the Anthropological Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, on the 
Origin of Language, and the Antiquity of Speaking Man, that 
throws a good deal of light om the former problem. Among 
other evidence adduced he cites the case of two boys born in a 
suburb of Boston in 1860 who were constantly together and who 
not only invented a language of their own, but for a long time 
refused to learn any other. “They had a language of their own, 
and no pains could induce them to speak anything else.” It was 
finally concluded to send them to school, they now being six or 
seven years of age. “For a week,” as the lady teacher described 
to whom they were sent, “they were perfectly mute; not a sound 
could be heard from them, but they sat with their eyes intently 
fixed upon the children, seeming to be watching their every mo- 
tion—and no doubt listening to every sound. At the end of that 
time they were induced to utter some words, and gradually and 
naturally they began, for the first time, to learn their native Eng- 
lish.” A certain Dr. Hun, of Albany, N. Y., thus relates a simi- 
lar case. “The subject of this observation is a girl four and a 
half years, sprightly, intelligent, and in good health. The mother 
observed when she was two years old, that she was backward in 
speaking, and only used the words ‘papa’ and ‘mama.’ After 
that she began to use words of her own invention, and though she 
understood readily what was said, never employed the words used 
by others. Gradually she enlarged her vocabularly until it has 
reached the extent described below. She has a brother eighteen 
months younger than herself who has learned her language, so 
that they talk freely together. He, however, seems to have 
adopted it only because he has more intercourse with her than 
with others ; and in some instances he will use a proper word with 
his mother, and his’sister’s word with her. She however persists 
in using only her own words, though her parents, who are un- 
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easy about her peculiarity of speech, make great effort to induce 
her to use proper words.” Some of the words, we are told 
farther on, had a wide range of meaning, “gummigar,” for in- 
stance, signifying “all the substantials of the table, such as bread, 
meat, vegetables and the like; the same word was also used to 
designate the cook.” 

About thirty years ago I had an opportunity to observe the 
first efforts of a child in learning to speak. He was in his thir- 
teenth month, bright, healthy and vivacious, but not precocious. 
He chattered incessantly and seemed to find great satisfaction in 
the exercise of his vocal organs. Sometimes he would pick up 
a bit of newspaper and pretend to read aloud from it, although 
one could not distinguish any separate words. He was then sum- 
mering at a farm house and took intense delight in the domestic 
animals, all of which he designated by the comprehensive name 
“chign,” or “chikn,” probably a first attempt to say “chicken,” a 
creature with which he was most familiar. From this and many 
similar examples it is safe to infer that children make certain 
terms answer for a large number of objects that seem to them 
to belong to a general class; and from this as a starting point, 
gradually learn to differentiate and particularize. This same child 
showed in many ways that his intellect developed faster than his 
power of expression. So much was this the case that his aunt 
frequently remarked that he understood everything said to him. 

Another case from the address of Mr. Hale. It refers to two 
boys resident in Toronto. ‘“ Their ages were about five or six, 
one being somewhat more than a year.older than the other. The 
younger, however, was slightly the taller of the two. They were 
fine, intelligent boys, and were always together both at home and 
in the school. Although there were in the family five boys and 
a girl these children were left much to themselves, and had a lan- 
guage of their own in which they always conversed. The other 
children in the school used to listen to them as they chattered to- 
gether, and laugh heartily at the strange speech of which they 
could not understand a word. The boys spoke English with diffi- 
culty, and very imperfectly, like persons struggling to express 
their ideas in a foreign language. In speaking it they had to eke 
out their words with many gestures and signs to make themselves 
understood ; but in talking together in their own language, they 
used no gestures, and spoke very fluently.” From these and other 
observations the author concludes that “it becomes evident that, 
to insure the creation of speech which shall be the parent of a 
new linguistic stock, all that is needed is that two or more young 
children should be placed by themselves in a condition where they 
will be entirely, or in a large degree, free from the presence 
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and influence of their elders. They must, of course, continue 
long enough in this condition to grow up, to form a household, 
and to have descendants to whom they can communicate their new 
speech. We have only to inquire under what circumstances an 
occurrence of this nature can be expected to take place.” It is 
hardly too much to say that these facts, and others of a similar 
nature that are brought to light from time to time, come as near 
solving the problem of the origin of speech as it will ever be 
possible to get. The different children here instanced are clearly 
cases of. atavism of a particular kind such as are now and then 
see in the domain of biology. Both in the lower animals and 
in man organs still exist in a rudimentary state that have ceased 
to serve any purpose, while others sporadically appear that are 
explicable only on the supposition that they are a recrudescence 
of the primitive type. It is not too much to say that the most 
refined man has something of the beast in him. A highly devel- 
oped moral sense and a strong will keep it under perfect control. 
Athens, Ohio. 





THE INDIANS OF PARAGUAY. 


The Indians of South America resemble those of North 
America, but there are differences enough to raise many ques- 
tions as to the origin of the two races or classes of people. An 
article in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Dec. 10, 
1901, by Seymour H. C. Hawley, gives a number of plates which 
show. the general features, forms and modes of dress of the 
people. The country is extremely flat, and several rivers flow 
from the Andes Mountains and into the Paraguay River. From 
the plates we may conclude that the people were in a state of 
savagery, but perhaps in a somewhat advanced condition, inas- 
much as the women wear long skirts and the men have blankets 
which they fastened about the waist, leaving the shoulders bare. 

Their habitations were very rude, but were constructed out 
of upright poles or timbers, with gabled roofs. In this respect 
they were unlike the tepees or wigwams of the North American 
Indians. They make pottery by hand. They use the bow and 
arrow, but have hoes which resemble modern ones. They have 
two kinds of spears, the blunt-headed or iron-headed, and the 
tipped or wooden-headed resembling a harpoon. 

Their clay pipes are of primitive form. Their clay water jars 
are globular in shape with no ornament, but projecting knobs at 
the side with preparations through which cords ars passed and 
used for carrying the jars of water. 

The tobacco pipes are carved in the shape of the human head, 
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with an opening at the top for the tobacco. They have clay 
vessels which are pointed on the outside. Their musical instru- 
ments are of various kinds—wind instruments with reed mouth- 
pieces, woooden whistles, fiddles and bows, both of these with 
only one string. 

The headdress of the Lingtia Indians is very graceful and 
supposed to be quite an ornament to the head. Generally there 
hang from it scalplocks, tassels, and embroidered towels. The 
natives are well clothed, wearing blankets made of wool and dyed. 
A beadwork bracelet shows much interest and skill on the part 
of the natives. The pipes are generally made of wood. 

Their religious beliefs are peculiar. They persuade them- 
selves that they see the shades of dead people or ghosts. When 
a person dies his spirit is supposed to hunt his old home, and 
as a result the survivalists tear down the house and build a new 
one. Their story of the creation is.that from a hole in the 
ground a witch doctor commanded that a man and a woman 
should come forth, and they came. 

The people have a peculiar way of fishing. They make a 
fence or dam in the river with the trunks of trees and turn 
the water into a channel, into which the fish are passed and 
caught. 

There is a pygmy tribe living in forests to the west which 
is shy and easily frightened. They practice magic and witch- 
craft, witch doctors being common among them. They have a 
peculiar way of visiting. They wind their way toward the. village 
along a narrow path, while the friends in the village prepare to 
welcome them. The chief goes forward, and the leading women 
go out and relieve the men of their bows and arrows and place 
them in the open longhouse where strangers sit. The so-called 
chief resembles the father of the family; he is expected to pro- 
vide for his followers and work for their welfare. They are 
unmusical, but have droning chants and use a flute made of bam- 
boo or horn. The bow and arrow are the principal weapons. 

The game of hockey is common among them, a sort of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock played by the children, and dancing is the 
chief amusement. The women have a dance of their own, where 
they seem to protect a young girl from the evil spirits. Their 
standard of morality is higher than with most tribes. 


“ 





_ A_new part of J.. A. Almquist’s “Sveriges Bibliografiska 
Litteratur”. has appeared, issued in the Handlinger of the Royal 
Library of Stockholm, and also separately (Norstedt) ; it covers 
the history of public libraries in Sweden proper. 











THE TREE OF LIFE. 


BY HENRY PROCTOR, F. R. S. L., M. R. A. S. 


Among all the nations of antiquity there are traditions of the 
Tree of Life. Among the Accadians it was called the “ Tin-tir ” 
or Life Tree. One of the earliest names of Babylon was “ Tin- 
tir-ki,” or Life Tree place. The tree of Life is represerited as 
guarded by griffins, cherubs, or by eagle-headed deities. It was 
apparently called “ Sakh ” (Holy), which in Assyrian is “ Asher ” 
—the “ Asherah ” of the Amorites, sometimes translated “Groves” 
in the Bible. “ The conventional form of tree so often found on 
the Assyrian tablets was that of a vine growing on a trellis. The 
vine was called in Akkadian “ Iztin,” or Wood of Life. The 
jeweled Tree of Life is found among the Chinese, Hindus, and 
many other nations. The Chaldean Hercules (“ Irgalla,” Akka- 
dian for the Sun) failed to gather the fruit of this tree, which 
was guarded by a serpent. 

All these traditions point back to the garden of Eden, which, 
in the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, means: “Tree of Lives ” 
(Ets-khayyim) and the “Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil,” 
or, as it might be translated by hendiadys, “the knowledge of 
pleasant evil.” Bee 

While we may believe the story of the literal Adam, we see 
a far deeper esoteric meaning when we take the Garden as rep- 
resenting the body of flesh, into which the male-female Psyche 
descended, and from which the female or mother portion—the 
Eve or “ living mother ” was afterwards separated. 

We learn from Genesis iv. 1, that the Tree of Knowledge 
symbolized carnal knowledge, for by the Fall they first discovered 
their nakedness, and it would seem that by continuing in the blind- 
ness engendered by carnal knowledge the way to the Tree of 
Life was barred. 

Christ promises to the overcomer that “to him will I give to 
eat of the Tree of Life which is in the Garden of Eden of God” 
(Rev. ii. 7). To continue under the law of generation is to 
eat of the Tree of Knowledge; to escape from the seduction of 
the serpent and to come under the law of regeneration is to eat 
of the Tree of Life. 

If the power of life is poured out in generation or wasted 
in lustful passions, it is evident that the body must suffer ; must 
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be on the road to destruction. Even our scientific men begin to 
teach this fact very positively. In a great work on “ Evolution 
in Sex,” it is said that: “The temporary exhausting effect of 
even moderate intercourse is well known, as well as the increased 
liability to all kinds of disease, while the individual energies are 
lowered.” 5 

But higher than any other considerations do we place the 
teachings of the Master on this point in Matt. xix. 10-12: “ All 
men cannot receive this saying but they to whom it is given. 
He that is’ able to receive it, let him receive it.” 

“Tt is good for a man,” says the greatest of the Apostles, 
“not to touch a woman.” It is only those who are thus “ eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake ” who can possibly realize what 
it means to “ Follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” ‘“ These 
are they who are not defiled with women; for they are virgins ” 
—purchased from among men; first-fruits unto God and the 
Lamb (Rev. xiv. 4). 

In the “age to come” the “nations of the saved” on the 
earth will have access to the tree of life, by eating of the fruit 
of which they will be enabled to “live forever” (Gen. iii. 22), 
as Adam would have done if he had continued to eat of it. But 
during the present age it is only to the overcomer that the prom- 
ise is made that he should “ eat of the Tree of Life” (Rev. ii. 7). 

The Septuagint makes it very clear, in Isaiah Ixv. 22, that 
a continuance of life in the body is insured by eating of the 
Tree of Life, for it reads thus: “ They shall not build and an- 
other inhabit; they shall not plant and others eat’; for as the 
days of the Tree of Life shall the days of my people be.” “ The 
period of youth shall be an hundred years.” Only the sinners 
shall be cut off at an hundred years old. 

So that it is clear that disease and death are the direct result 
of the fall into carnal generation, but those who follow the lamb 
“whithersoever he goeth” are “virgins” “not defiled ‘with 
women,” “ eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” - 

We are taught in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 8) 
that carnal lust is equivalent to the act of adultery. This being 
so, it shows that without perfect purity of thought it is impossible 
to keep the law of Christ, which holds us responsible for our 
desires. What force this gives to the injunction: 

‘“‘ Guard well thy thoughts ; 
Thy thoughts are heard in heaven,” 

And ‘how it illustrates the fact that “as a man thinketh in 
his heart so is he.” 

«Everyone who: is willing may have mastery over the body if 
he will give attention to diet, as-the Apostle Paul says: “ Every 
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man that so striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things,” 
so “I keep under my body and bring it into subjection.” By 
following this course we are kept free from evil desires during 
our waking consciousness, and we find by experience that by 
retaining all the powers of life a much less quantity of food will 
serve all the needs of the body. So that instead of eating of 
the Tree of Knowledge, we are eating of a Tree of Life—for- 
saking a way which has from the beginning always led eventually 
to the death of the body, by preserving all the life in the body. 

There is every indication in the Bible that sins against the 
body were the curse which ruined the Antediluvian World (Gen. 
vi. 2-8). But on the other hand Noah was said to be “ perfect 
in his generations ” (tamim be-doroth-aw). 

It is evident from I. Cor. vii. ff., that the Apostle Paul advised 
Christians to abstain from marriage: “I say to the unmarried 
and the widows that it is good for them to remain even as I.” 
Only to those who could. not gain the mastery and take control 
of the body he advises marriage (vv. 8, 9). 

He no doubt practiced what he taught, and Philippians iii. 
10-16 seems to indicate that he longed with intense longing for 
the immortality of the body. “ That I may know Him and the 
fellowship of His suffering, becoming conformed to His death, 
if by any means I might attain to the “ exanastasis ”’* or the out- 
resurrection—that is, from among the rest of the dead. This 
cannot mean the first resurrection, in which all the “ blessed and 
holy” take part, of Rev. xx. 5; but must denote a special or 
extra resurrection; as he says also in II. Cor. v. 2: “ Not that 
we would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon with 
our habitation which is from heaven. Not that we wish to die, 
but to be clothed upon now with our spiritual bodies, so that 
what is mortal may be swallowed up of life.” 

Of course the mere abstinence from carnal intercourse, and 
even the perfect conservation of all the life forces, is not suffi- 
cient to secure eternal life in the body, although the duration of 
life may be greatly extended by this means. But at present im- 
mortality such as the Apostle Paul longed for car only be secured 
by the highest spiritual attainment and perfection, for he himself 
declares that he had not then attained it. “Not as though I 
had already attained, or were already perfect, but I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” “ They which run in a race, run all, but one receiveth 
the prize. So run that ye may obtain.” 


*Exanastasis ek ton nekron. The only occurrence of this 
word “ exanastasis” in the N. T. ™ 




















SOME NATIVE LANGUAGES OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 


BY R. H. MATHEWS. 
PART I. 


Like the aboriginal languages of all the Australian States 
the speech of the natives of Western Australia has been very 
much neglected. In 1842 Mr.. Charles Simmons, Protector of 
the Aborigines, prepared an elementary grammar of the language 
spoken in the neighborhood of Perth, the capital of Western 
Australia. This language was practically the same as far south 
as King George’s Sound. It also extended north from Perth 
about 150 miles or further. The grammar referred to was pub- 
lished in the Western Australian Almanac for 1842, which is quite 
out of print, and can be found now only in a few large libraries. 

It is very much to be regretted that no author since 1842 has 
attempted the preparation of a grammar of any of the languages 
of Western Australia. With the view of placing the structure 
of the native tongue before the people of that State in the hope 
of inducing some of them to do further useful work in this wide 
field, I have rearranged Mr. Simmons’ grammar, with additions 
which will make it more valuable. 

ARTICLES. 

The place of the English article is supplied by the various 
forms of the demonstratives representing “this” and. “ that.” 
The English adverb “here,” in its several native forms, is fre- 
quently treated as a demonstrative. 

: . NOUNS. 

Nouns have number, gender, and case. 

-NumBER.—There are three numbers, the singular, dual and 
plural.. Yago, a woman ; yago-gurdar, a pair of women ; yagoman, 
several women. The suffix man is a contraction of manda, all. 
Words ending in a consonant are said to take arra or garra, mean- 
ing “again” or “others;”’ as, gulang, a child; gulangarra, sey- 
eral. children. 

GENDER.—Different words,are used to distinguish the sex of 
the human subject, as, yago, a woman; mamarap, a man; gulang, 
a, child of,either sex.’ For animals, words. meaning _“‘ male ’’ and 
“ female” are employed as postfixes to:the animal's. name: / 
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. Cast.—The cases are indicated by inflexions. The principal 
cases are the nominative, causative, genitive, instrumental, dative, 
and ablative. The Nominative merely names the subject at rest; 
as, durda, a dog; yangor, a kangaroo. 

Causative—This represents the subject in action, and is con- 
_ nected with a transitive verb, as, yago-al budyor bianaga, a woman 
the ground dug. 

Instrumental.—This case takes the same affix as the Causative. 
Ngadjo boat-al perthak bardaga,: 1 in-a-boat Perth-to went. 
Durda gun-al bumaga, a dog the gun-by was killed, or a dog was 
killed by the gun. 

Genitive.—The genitive takes the suffix ak, as, yago-ak wunna, 
a woman’s yamstick; mamarap-ak' giddyi, a man’s spear ; kumal- 
ak garrab, an oppossum’s hole or nest. 

There are inflexions denoting the dative and ablative cases, 
but the examples to hand are not sufficiently definite. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives follow the qualified nouns and are similarly de- 
clined. Comparison is generally effected by a reduplication, and 
the superlative is formed by the addition of the intensive particle 
dyil: gwabba, good; gwabba-gwabba, very good; gwabba-dyil, 
best. 

PRONOUNS. we 

Pronouns are inflected for number and case, but are without 
gender. There are two distinctive forms of the first person of 
the dual and plural, depending upon whether the individual ad- 
dressed is included or excluded. Again, there is a set of nomi- 
native .pronouns for use with transitive verbs, and another- set 
for use with intransitive verbs. These sets, however, are confined 
to thé singular number of the first and second person; in the dual 
and plural the pronouns are the same for intransitive as for tran- 
sitive verbs. 


I Ngadjo_ .- Nganya 
Singular{ Thou Nyundo Nyinni 
| He Bal Bal 


Ngadjo and nyundo have their terminations changed to jul 
in the future tense: Ngadjul yonga, I shall give. Nyundjul 
watta, Thou shalt:go away. 

_ I have omitted the pronouns of the dual and plural because 
the information yet to hand is not sufficiently definite for publi- 
cation. 

There are forms of the pronoun signifying “ with me,” “ for 
me,” “towards me,” and other modifications to meet different 
shades of meaning. The pronouns of the third person frequently 
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take the place of demonstratives in all the numbers, a circum- 
stance which accounts for the great diversity of the third personal 
pronouns, which have little or no etymological connection with 
the others. There are possessive forms of the pronouns in all 
the persons and numbers. 

DEMONSTRATIVES.—The demonstratives in this language, by 
the combination of simple root words, can be made to indicate 
position, distance, number, etc. That, myagga; this, niddya; that 
(is it), alli; belonging to that, alluk ; this way, wunno; here, yual ; 
just there, alganya nyerung; here, inyene; there, inyanyellung; 
that very one, myagabal. 

INTERROGATIVES.—Who, nganni? Who (did it),”* ngando? 
Who (will do it), ngandyul? Whose, ngannong? What (did it), 
yanman? What for, yannung? Where, winjee or winjal? Is it 
so, kanna? Which way, injal ngwarros? Why, na-it-jak. 

VERBS. 

Verbs have the singular, dual and plural numbers. 

There is a form for each tense of the verb, as bumawin, beats ; 
bumaga, did beat ; bumadjul, will beat. Any person and number 
can be expressed by using the proper pronoun from the table 
given in an earlier page. The following is a short conjugation 
of the verb buma, to beat or kill. An example in the first person 
of each tense in the indicative mood will be sufficient : 


Present. Ngadyo bumawin, I beat now, or am beating. 


{ Ngadjo bumaga, I did beat. 
Past.  { Ngadjo gori bumaga, I beat just now. 
| Ngadjo karamb bumaga, I beat a short time ago. 
{ Ngadjul bumadjul, 1 shall beat. ; 
Future.{ Ngadjul burda bumadjul, 1 shall beat presently. 
| Ngadjul mila bumadjul, I shall beat by and by. 


There are conditional, reflexive, and reciprocal moods, similar 
to those shown in my grammar of the Wiraidyuri language.* 


ADVERBS. 

The following are a few of the most commonly used adverbs 
of time: Now or today, yai-i; tomorrow, binang; yesterday, 
mar-rok ; day before yesterday, maira-jain; immediately, ilak or 
gwai-titch ; formerly, karamb ; soon, burda; lately, gori; long ago, 
gorah: 

Of place: Here, inyone, yual and nyal; there, yellinya; there, 
farther, boko; yonder, bokoja; where, winyi; before or first, gor- 


*Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxxiv, pp. 284——. 
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ijat; behind, ngolarga; last,~yuttok; near or close, bardak; that 
way, wunno; here (in this place), nidjak. 

Of quantity: How many, “gamman; more, ngatti ngatti; 
enough, belak; so many, winnir. 

Of affirmation and negation: Yes, kwa or kai-a; no, yuada; 
never, -yuatjil; not, bart or bru; nothing, arda. 

Perhaps, gabbain; then, garro; indeed, bundojil; always, do- 
wir; between, kardagor; together, danjo; apart or separate, wal- 
lak-wallak ; below, ngardagan; above, yiragan. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
Thése are always placed after the noun or pronoun. Without, 
bru; with, gambarn; among, manda; within or in, bura; on or 
upon, ngadja; after, ngolang. 


CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. 
And or also, gudyir or wen; if, minning; or, ka; alas! nyon. 
NUMERALS. - 
One, gain ; two, gudyal; five, marjinbangga (meaning a hand) ; 
ten, belli-belli Pesca tials (the hand on either side, or both 
hands ). 





SURVIVAL OF OLD SEMITIC: CUSTOMS. 


BY MRS. GHOSU EL HOWIE. 


A few years ago whooping cough was epidemic in Shweir 
(Mount Lebanon) and neighboring villages, and I remember being 
not a little surprised at being asked to contribute a trifle toward 
girdling the church. Naturally I wanted to know what was 
meant by “ girdling the church,” and I soon learned that certain 
good souls were going around collecting skeins of thread (or their 
equivalent, a few cents) in order to knot them together and thus 
form a girdle, which they fastened to the outside walls of the 
church in the belief that the patron saint, Our Lady, St. Theckla, 
St. Peter, or St. George, would take their devotees under their 
special protection and ward off the disease from the community. 
I asked the women why they did such things, since there was no 
authority for it in the Bible, nor in the teaching of their church. 
They replied: “Our fathers have told us it is an old custom. 
We don’t know how it originated, but as we hear so we do.” 

Then I asked how the thing worked, and they said: “ We 
leave the thread bourid round the church all night. If in the 
morning it is light, dry and stiff, that shows that God is going 
to tighten His hold and deal severely with us, but if the thread 
is slack, loose or falls to the ground, then God will deal lightly 
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with us.” This extraordinary consulting of the oracles reminds 
me forcibly of the action of Gideon in testing God by means of 
the fleece. Judges vi. 37-40. 

Surely this custom is an interesting illustration of the old 
Semitic principle of solidarity between gods and their worship- 
pers. Each skein represents an individual or family, and by 
uniting them in a circle the whole community thus encircled the 
local divinity and sought protection by putting itself in contact 
with the shrine. 

Few people, however, nowadays see anything more in the 
custom than a mere charm. The making of things sacred by bring- 
ing them into contact with holy places is still a living factor in 
their belief. This ancient principle was put to practical use by 
Pindarus, the grandson of Alyattes, who in the year 562 B. C., 
when Crcesus was besieging the city of Ephesus, ordered it to 
be united by cords to the temple of Diana, which was seven stadia 
distant. Croesus, seeing that the city and its inhabitants were 
thus protected, had respect unto the stratagem and granted the 
citizens their liberty. 

I made a photograpli of Mae Butros (St. Peter’s), showing 
the skeins twisted together above the door and window. The fact 
that none of the churches were completely girdled shows that 
the original idea is being lost, although there are some who will 
tell you that according to old tradition it should be completed. 
When the skeins have served their purpose they are taken down 
and sold by the priest for the benefit of Our Lady or St. Theckla, 
as the case may be, and the people use them for knitting stockings 
or wicks for their lamps, or keep them as charms. But the utili- 
tarian is rapidly supplanting the sentimental or religious idea in 
the minds of the people, and | heard that the priest had been 
asked to take down the thread “before it got rotten’ from ex- 
posure to the sun and unfit for use. 

Shweir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 





Kristian Settervall’s “ Svensk Historisk Bibliografi, 1875- 
1900” (Stockholm : Norstedt), is a valuable contribution to biblio- 
graphical literature. Not less than 4,636 books and articles are 
here enumerated, dealing with Swedish history in its broadest 
aspects, including such contributory sciences as numismatics, her- 
aldry, church history, history of education, law and literature, 
topography and biography ; territories that at one time or another 
belonged to the Swedish realm are also included as far as those 
periods are concerned. The book has a full author index, but 
unfortunately there is no index of topics. 











ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY 
Dr. Cuas. H. S. Davis. 


As the result of the work of the German Archeological In- 
stitute in Jerusalem, which is under the direction of Prof. Gustav 
Dalman of the University of Leipzig, there have been issued. two 
small volumes: “ Volksleben im Lande der Bibel,” by M. Lohr, 
and “ Palastinische Kulturbilder,” the joint product of R. Eck- 
hardt, F. Zickermann, and F, Fenner. These writers worked in- 
dependently of the dragoman and guide. Lohr describes the life 
and doings of the modern inhabitants of Palestine. The other 
three take the reader through the country, describing the life of 
the people, and giving attention to the historical sites and the 
field for archzological research. 


An expedition, sent out by the Russian Imperial Geographical 
Society under the leadership of Prof. P. Koslow, will investigate 
the national characteristics and languages of Central Asia. 


The Vienna Akademie der Wissenshaften has granted 25,000 
kroner to Dr. Rudolph Poech for an expedition to the Kalahari 
desert in South Africa, to study the Bushmen, who are dying 
out, and to make phonographic records of their language, and 
especially of their songs; similar to those made by him in New 
Guinea. 


‘Prof. Charles Clermont-Ganneau, of the College de France, 
has recently published a lengthy description of the striking re- 
sults of recent excavations in the island Elephantine. They prove 
the existence of a Jewish temple of Jehovah in that place under 
the twenty-seventh dynasty (from Persia), with remains from 
the reigns of Xerxes, Artaxerxes, Darius Nothus, and the second 
Artaxerxes. They furnish names already known from the Bible, 
and one mentioned by Josephus. Says Prof.-Ganneau: “ Who 
knows? .Our picks may yet discover, laid away in some secret 
‘geniza,’ a copy of the sacred book which was used in the cere- 
monies of worship—a Bible anterior by five centuries to Jesus 


Christ.” 
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Among the ruins of the ancient Greek city of Pagasz, in 
Thessaly, a rare find has been made in the form of a grave mon- 
ument decorated not, as usual, with reliefs, but with paintings. 
The fortunate excavator, H. Orwanitopoulos, distinguishes four 
colors, all of which are in excellent preservation. In view of the 
scanty materials at our command for a proper estimation of Greek 
painting and use of color, each new find of this kind is of great 
value. The stele is also decorated with ten interesting inscrip- 
tions. 


Under the title “Altababylonische Rechtsurkunden aus der Zeit 
der I. Babylonischen Dynastie,’ Dr. Moses Schorr contributes 
a valuable monograph to the Proceedings of the Royal Academy 
of Vienna. In it the author gives a careful and exhaustive study 
of some eighty-five legal and commercial inscriptions, belonging 
to the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, which he has se- 
lected from the large number of these documents published by 
the Trustees of the British Museum in their well-known series 
of “Cuneiform Texts.” Dr. Schorr gives each text in translit- 
eration and translation, with full explanatory notes, and he has 
furnished his collection with a useful series of indices giving the 
texts in chronological order, their classification according to the 
subjects with which they deal, lists of common and uncommon 
ideograms which they contain, a list of.place names, and a very 
full vocabulary. 

In Die Schrift und Sprache der alten Aegypter, which forms 
one of the parts of Der Alte Orient, Prof. Spiegelberg gives 
within the space of thirty-two pages, a sketch of the principal 
characteristics of the writing and language of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. He illustrates the writings of the earliest periods from 
an ivory tablet dating from the beginning of the First Dynasty, 
on which are engraved the rude forms of the earliest hieroglyph- 
ics. He then explains the ideographic and phonetic employment 
of the different signs, and shows how both language and writing 
underwent changes in the course of time. The later hieratic writ- 
ing he illustrates by examples to each of which he appends a 
transliteration into hieroglyphic characters, an exact translitera- 


tion of the signs, a transliteration showing the probable pronunci- 


ation, and a translation. 


The new periodical entitled “ Memnon,” edited by Dr. Von 
Lichtenberg, and devoted to the history of the art and civilization 
of the ancient East, presents a very favorable appearance. The 
introductory article is by J. Strzygowski, and is entitled “Bilende 
' Kunst und Orientalistik.” 
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Students of Sumerian philology have been quite busy during 
the past year, and a number of important works on the subject 
have been presented. Says Luzac’s “ Oriental List,” apart from 
the scholarly discussion on the Sumerian problem continued by 
Professor Brunow and Halevy in the recent issues of the Revue 
Semitique, we mention here Professor Eduard Meyer’s masterly 
work on the Sumerian Art, which throws a flood of light on a 
number of difficult questions connected with the chronology of 
the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia. Dr. Pierce has succeeded 
in preparing a second part of his serviceable “ Materials for a 
Sumerian Lexicon, with a Grammatical Introduction,” and Pro- 
fessor Fossey has brought to conclusion his important “ Supple- 
ment ” to Brunow’s “ Classified List,” chiefly based on the recent 
editions of cuneiform syllabaries by the authorities of the British 
Museum, while Dr. Meissner has been able to bring out the third 
part of his “ Seltene Ideogramme,” practically covering the same 
ground and reaching as far as the cuneiform character for Mar. 
Assyrian scholars are thus obtaining a number of excellent text- 
books fo: further investigation into the oldest tongue spoken in 
Western Asia in the third millenium, B. C. . As a first and most 
successful attempt at solving the intricate problem of the mean- 
ing of the infixes found in the Sumerian verb, we may mention 
here Dr. Thureau-Dangin’s excellent article on this subject, which 
will shortly appear in the forthcoming number of Professor Be- 
zold’s Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie. 


One of the most interesting and important questions concern-" 
ing Biblical sites perpetually invites research and persistently 
evades solution: “ Where is the land of Ophir?” Dr. Karl Pe- 
ters at a recent public meeting in Berlin declared emphatically 
that this famous Biblical region is located between the Zambesi 
and Limpopo rivers. He told his German audience how he has 
discovered many shafts of ancient gold mines, five hundred tem- 
ples, fortifications and other ruins of Phoenician origin. Dr. 
Peters affirms that the coins recently unearthed, in Mashonaland 
belong undoubtedly to the time of Ming Solomon. His opinion 
is that no other part of Africa could have exported the ivory, 
silver and precious stones which are recorded in the Bible as 
coming from Ophir. 

Against this theory, founded as it undoubtedly is on very 
plausible evidence, Bible students are still likely to maintain, on 
the testimony of Gen. x. 29, that Ophir was a section of South 
Arabia. Here down to the time of Ezekiel the Phoenicians still 
landed to procure gold and gems with which those famous sailors 
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and merchants of the ancient world traded in many countries 
distant from the Syrian shores. 

Many erudite writers have attempted to identify Sofala, on 
the east coast of Africa, with Ophir, while yet others have located 
it in India. One of the most learned essays written oh the sub- 
ject is from the pen of Prof. Hommel, who argued that the 
ancient land of gold was Arabia Felix. 


A hundred specimens of the silver Tetradrachm of Alexander 
the Great, part of a find of 500 pieces, made recently in Lower 
Egypt, have been brought to New York. They were found in 
. an earthen jar hidden in the side of an ancient well, where they 
had lain undisturbed over 2,200 years. These pieces are very 
thick, and the silver is of great purity. They correspond in weight 
to the half-dollar. The obverse bears the head of Hercules. in 
a lion’s skin. The reverse shows Zeus seated in a chair, and all 
bear the name of Alexander in Greek. Many interesting mono- 
grams and mint marks were found in this lot, and some of the 
pieces bore the Greek word for the mint marks, designating the 
towns or cities where they were struck, such. as the forepart of 
a ram, a bow, a warrior, a plow, a helmet, and so on. The coins 
are all struck in very high relief, so high that the modern bank 
teller would have trouble in stacking more than three or four 
pieces without their tumbling over. They were found at Luxor.- 


For the first time since its foundation in 1893 the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund is permitting a year to go by without sending out 
an expedition. The treasurer’s report, read at the recent annual 
meeting, indicated that if any new enterprise should be under- 
taken at present considerable encroachment upon the capital of 
the fund would be necessary. 

As a*special feature: of the annual-meeting Dr. Bernard P. 
Greenfell gave an account of the important papyri discovered by 
himself and Dr. Hunt during their recent research at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, where they previously found the Logia of Christ. The 
new finds include an ode by Pindar celebrating the simple life, 
and 800 lines of the work 6®an unknown Greek writer who, Dr. 
Greenfell beliéves, was a fourth century historian. The magnum 
opus of the findings, however, is 300 lines of a lost tragedy by 
Euripides called “ Hypsipolis.” 


Discoveries of considerable importance to students of ancient 
Hebraic history are communicated to the German Palestine Soci- 
ety by Prof. Ernest Sellin; the period concerned lying between 
2,300 and 4,300 years B. C. Excavations conducted by Prof. 
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Sellin near Eriha (Jericho) seem to eonfirm the theory. first 
mooted by Flavius Josephus that the site of the original city of 
Jericho destroyed by Joshua at the sound of the trumpets is to 
be found a mile beyond the Mountain of Elisha, spoken of in II 
Kings, xi. 19-22. After the clearing away of a huge mound of 
debris, the remains of an ancient stronghold were laid bare, mea- 
suring some 1,200 feet long by 600 wide, surrounded by a wall 
of burnt clay, ten feet high. These, Prof. Sellin declares, are 
the best preserved relics of those remote times ever found in Pal- 
estine. In the seventeen apartments or chambers of this fortress 
interesting household objects were found, such as cooking ovens 
and stone knives. The most important finds are a hitherto un- 
known kind of ceramics, consisting of jars and lamps, many of 
exquisite workmanship and ornamented with images of animals, 
which remind experts of the best examples of Babylonian art. 
Among other objects brought to light are plates, mortars, grind- 
stones and weights. Of special interest, according to Prof. Sellin, 
is a stone image eight inches high and a jar, unfortunately dam- 
aged, bearing ancient Hebraic characters, which are held to fur- 
nish proof that the Canaanites were well acquainted with these 
peculiar inscriptions at an earlier period than previous researches 
indicated. 


An important archeological expedition is going to the oasis 
of Siwa on the western frontier of Egypt in the course of this 
winter. It will be under French auspices, and the leader of the 
undertaking will be the Viscomte de Mathuisieult, whose inves- 
tigations into the hinterland of Triopolis a few years ago aroused 
considerable interest. This oasis, the site of the world-famous 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, is expected to yield important results. 


The new and first really substantial fragments of Menander, 
which have excited great interest from the description of Pro- 
fessor Croiset, have been published in plates from the original 
papyrus at the price of 25 francs. (Paris: Lefebvre.) 


H. Poignon, French consul, begins at the Imprimerie Na- 
tionale the important publication of the Semitic Inscriptions of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Regions of Mossul. The first part, 
a quarto volume, contains 42 inset plates. The second part will 
appear in 1908. The price of the two is 60 francs. 


At the last general meeting of the Egypt Exploration Society, 
reports were read of the work during last year’s campaign. Deir- 
el-Bahari, which is one of the most interesting sites in the area 
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of ancient Thebes, has now been completely cleared. In the tem- 
ple of the Queen the most important discoveries have been the 
great altar—the first known in Egypt at that time—and the “birth- 
terrace,” the inscription of which’ gave the legend of the divine 
nativity of the Queen, and the description of her education and 
coronation as associate to her father. In the lower part was 
found the unique representation of the transportation of the two 
obelisks erected at Karnak, one of which is still m situ. Inside 
this temple were found also the ebony panel of a shrine and its 
door. The discovery of the funerary temple of Mentuhetep II 
is one of the most important discoveries made lately in Egypt. 
It is in a ruined state, but is the most ancient temple which we 
possess at Thebes, revealing, as it does, the art'of the Eleventh 
Dynasty. M. Naville, in the course of his address, strongly rec- 
ommended taking up another large and important work which 
might last several years, rather than change the site of excava- 
tions every year. He thought a worthy undertaking would be 
the clearing of Abydos, which already had been conceded to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Though several explorers already had 
worked there, a great deal still remained to be done. It was 
a field of research which extended from the first dynasties to 
the Ptolemaic times. Another important work of the year was 
the complete clearance of the remaining mounds which contained 
Greek papyri at Oxyrhynchus. These nearly all belonged to tne 
fifth and sixth centuries A. D. In one mound were a number of 
literary fragments, beonging to a library largely composed of 
Greek lyric poets. A Gospel fragment gave an account of a con- 
versation on the nature of puritly between Christ and a Pharisee, 
which was supposed to take place in the temple at Jerusalem. 
It is probably to be regarded as an elaboration of Matthew xv. 
1-20, composed between 150 and 200 A. D. The most important 
of the new classical texts consisted of the fragments of the lost 
“ Hypsipyle” of Euripides. Another long papyrus contained a 
commentary on Thucydides, Book II, apparently written in the 
first century, but the authorship has not yet been determined. 


The new volume (Part V) of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri con- 
tains only literary texts, including a fragment of an uncanonical 
gospel, the new Pzans of Pindar, and the portions of a new Greek 
historical work, which Drs. Grenfell and Hunt are now disposed 
to identify with the “ Hellenica”-of Theopompus. A cheap edi- 
tion of the Gospel fragment by itself, uniform with the “ Sayings 
of Jesus,” wilk be published simultaneously by Henry Frowde. 
It gives an account of the conversation between Jesus and a Phar- 
isee, on the nature of purity. 
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None of the recent archzological discoveries in Egypt is more 
interesting than the recent one reported by Prof. Clermont Gan- 
neau, who tells how the German scientific mission, working on 
the Island of Elephanta in the Nile, has dug up some papyri 
which, translated, turn out to be an authentic page to be added 
to the Scriptural book of Nehemiah. The document is long and 
interesting, but its inestimable value lies inthe fact that it calls 
up historical figures familiar in the Bable, such as Johanan, high 
priest of Jerusalem, and Sanballat, the governor of Samaria. This 
papyrus, which has been deciphered by Prof. Sachau of Berlin, 
is a petition addressed by the Jewish inhabitants of the island of 
Elephanta, speaking through the priest Jeduyah and his col- 
leagues, to the Lord Bagohi, the Persian governor of Samaria, 
in the seventeenth year of the reign of King Darius. 


This goes to prove that the Jews were at Elephanta long be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, since the Darius mentioned has 
been identified as Darius II, whose seventéenth year would be 
407 B. C. The Temple of Jerusalem was destroyed about 380 » 
years before this time, and it is pointed out that this is not a very 
long time for a large and wealthy building to be built, to be de- 
stroyed, and for a petition for its rebuilding, as this document 
requests. The temple, therefore, must have been standing cer- 
tainly during the period of the Babylonian captivity, and very 
possibly before the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Apropos of Bib- 
lical history, the papyrus seems to throw light on /saiah xix. 19, 
the text of which runs as follows: “In that day shall there be 
an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt and a 
pillar at the border thereof to the Lord.” The papyrus would 
appear to show that the temple and pillar referred to were at 
Elephantine and not at Syene, as has hitherto, for the most part, 
been considered more probable. 

The inestimable value of these new discoveries lies in their 
corroboration of the Biblical story, and, besides the names of 
Jehohanan and Sanballat mentioned. in‘ the Old Testament, the 
governor Bagohi is to be found in the historian Josephus in. the 
Greek form Bagoas. Prof. Clermont-Ganneau, who gives the 
above details, has especial reason-to be congratulated on this dis- 
covery, although not actually made by himself, since it seems to 
place beyond all doubt the correctness of the belief that the old 
temple of Jehovah was on the island of Elephanta—the belief that 
he was almost alone for a long time in holding against the ma- 
jority, who located it at Syene,-on the opposite shores of the 
Nile. At present he is in charge of a French mission subven- 
tioned by the Academy, by the Ministry, and also by M. Edmond 
Rothschild, which is excavating on the island side by side with 
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the German explorer, and the keenest rivalrly naturally exists 
between the two groups, who are working literally shoulder to 
shoulder within a few yards of each other, each, however, with 
a radius exactly defined and marked out by wire fences. 


The second edition of the “ Hebraische Archzologie,” by Dr. 
I. Benzinger, which, since its original publication in 1894, has 
been a great authority in its field, is to all intents and purposes a 
new work. While the former edition was largely under the spell 
of Wellhausen, the present work, on the basis of the best of mod- 
ern “ Panbabylonism,” systematically arranges the wealth of data, 
old and new, to explain the antiquities of the Hebrews in their 
relation to the whole civilization of Western Asia, particularly 
of Babylonia. Benzinger is particularly qualified for this work, 
having for years been engaged in archeological investigations in 
Bible lands with headquarters in Jerusalem. A feature of this 
work is the 253 illustrations and the plan of Jerusalem. The 
work is published by Mohr of Tubingen, and the price is 10 marks. 


In accordance with its announced plans to provide for the 
development of the Egyptian collection, the New York Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art has placed on exhibition the first consign- 
ment of Egyptian works of art. It has also announced that the 


museum ultimately will receive from its expedition to the Pyra- 


mids of Lisht the great red granite altar of King Amenemhat I, 
and a number of other discoveries. From the Egypt Exploration 
Fund has béen received also an important consignment of objects 
found in the excavation of the Eleventh Dynasty temple at Deir- 
el-Bahari, on the west bank at Thebes. The work was carried 
on by Prof. Edouard Naville. There is also some material sent 
over by Prof. Flinders Petrie from Gizeh, which is just south 
of the pyramid belt, and some from Rifieh, near Assiut. 


Professor Francis Brown of the Union Theological: Seminary 
has,become a member of the general committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which has now ten American members.. Dr. 
Brown will be in charge the coming year of the American School 
at Jerusalem, and this, it is thought, will promote the co-operation 
of England and America in the work of verifying and illustrating 
the Bible. 





L. Bygdén’s “Svenski-Anonym-och Pseudonym-Lekicon,” pub- 


_ lished at the expense of Svenska Litteratursallskapet in Upsala, 


has reached the letter O. It is a mine of information, not merely 
for Swedish literature, but for other literatures as well. 
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BABYLONIAN ASTRONOMY. 

Dr. Kurt Lavis of the University of Chicago has an inter- 
esting article in a late number of Popular Astronomy on the 
Babylonian Calendar. Our knowledge, Dr. Lavis says, of Bab- 
ylonian Astronomy, and Babylonian mode of calendar keeping, 
has until recently been extremely limited and inadequate. Be- 
yond the fact that the Babylonians watched the stars and planets 
with great care, and that they were familiar with the Saros 
Cycle, our average textbooks on astronomy had very little to add. 
But it is not known to very many that during. the last twenty 
years great strides have been made in this province of learning, 
and that modern authors who write on General Astronomy will 
do well not to dismiss this interesting chapter with a few words, 
as heretofore. The student who wants to inform himself ade- 
quately along these lines will find a wealth of information con- 
tained in the eighteen volumes of Assyriologische Leitschrift, to 
which many authors on Assyriology and Calendography have 
contributed. He will do well to peruse with attention the articles 
written by Epping and Strassmayer, to whom, in the first place, 
is due the credit for a new understanding of the astronomy of 
those very remote ages. Furthermore, he is invited to read the 
conclusions which Edward Mahler has been able to arrive at, 
starting as he did from the foundations established on the one 
side by Epping, and on the other side by the world famous school 
of Chronology of Von Oppoizer. 

The Calendar of the Babylonians was not clearly understood 
by scientists till Edward Mahler, the assistant of the geodetic 
survey of Austria, unriddled its mysterious construction, and 
revealed a system of great symmetry and comparative simplicity. 
It will suffice here to say that two kinds of year were used, a 
common year of 354 days, and a year of intercalation, which 
had a length of 383 or 384 days, divided into 13 months. Since 
it happens that the year of the tablet is a common year, we need 
but consider its beginning and record the length of the individual 
month. The beginning falls on the 21st of April, the average 
length of the.month being 29.5 days. In the average length of 
the month we recognize the synodic month, which, as shown 
by Mahler, was known to the Babylonians with unusual accu- 
racy. Since the month had to contain an integer number of days, 
the Babylonians alternated with months of 29 and 30 days, so 
that the length of the year was equal to 12 synodic revolutions 
of the moon. We are used to the universal custom of beginning 
the day at midnight, but this was not the usage of the Babylo- 
nians. They began the day at 6 p. m., and this custom likewise 
prevailed among the Hebrews. The reason for this peculiar 
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mode is evidently to be found in the fact that the Babylonians 
originally obtained the beginning from the light of the new 
moon, which becomes visible in the evening. After their system 
of accurate observation had furnished them a very precise de- 
termination of the length of the synodic month, it proved not 
to be necessary to have reference at the beginning of each month 
to the observations of the first light of the moon. 


EGYPTIANS’ VIEW OF DEATH. 


The question is often asked why is it that the Egyptian tombs 
have yielded so large a number of model figures, single or in 
groups? The answer is an interesting one, especially to those 
who are visiting Egypt this season. There was no race of people 
who kept death so constantly before them as the Egyptians. It 
was before them all through their lives. The pious Egyptian 
built his tomb during his lifetime, he superintended its construc- 
tion or its cutting out of the rock with all or even more attention 
than he paid to the erection of his earthly dwelling. He painted 
its walls with the happiest. scenes in his life, or the most important 
events in his official career. His coffin was certainly, in the case 
of rich men, made before his death, and scribes often wrote them- 
selves the copy of the Book of the Dead, which was to act. as 
their guidebook in the next world. The tomb was furnished with 
models of various kinds—figures of servants, groups of men in 
various domestic occupations, brewing beer, baking bread, storing 
corn in the granaries, or slaying oxen for the feast. Models of 
ships and boats were placed in the tombs. - 

Of all of these there are fine examples exhibited in the Egyp- 
tian room of the British Museum. What was the secret of this 
great preparation? It lay in one belief that dominated every- 
thing in Egypt. That of magic. There is an old saying in the 
Taimud that ten parts of the magic were assigned to Egypt. To 
the Egyptian death presented no terrors, because of. the belief 
that not only he, but all about him, would live in a land of eter- 
nity and everlastingness. No doubt of this can be admitted, in 
the face of the evidence from the tombs. The prehistoric in- 
habitants, as shown by the tombs in the British Museum, buried 
food-vessels or jars, and weapons with the dead. This implied 
a belief that he would require nourishment and protection in the 
next world. The ground work of this custom lay in the belief 
that every figure of an object, animate or inanimate, possessed a 
life or soul or double similar to the object itself; copies of the 
Book of the Dead, or other religious works buried with the dead 
or painted on the side of his coffin or the walls of his tomb pos- 
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sessed a vitality which enabled them to repeat themselves, to 
instruct the deceased, and enable him to pass further through 
the under world. Were this not the case, what would be the 
use of burying them in dark tombs closed forever, or at least 
until opened by the tomb robber or explorer? This belief in 
magic figurés is best illustrated by a class which is the most 
numerous, and of which there are thousands in the museums 
and private collections of the world. These are small stone, 
wood and faience figures of human beings, sometimes in the 
Osirian form—that is, of the deceased as identified with Osiris. 
These figures in the best period, from the eighteenth to the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, are clad generally in robes of common life, 
and carry a hoe, mattock, and basket over the shoulder like a 
field laborer. This costume exactly explains their position. They 
represent servants. 

According to the Egyptian teaching, the deceased was com- 
pelled in the next world to labor as on earth in the fields of the 
great Osirian estate of the Fields of Peace. His work was that 
of the ordinary fellaheen—to hoe and sow the fields, to fill the 
canals with water, and to carry the sand of the West to the 
East—that is, Dr. Bridges suggests, to top dress the fields. No 
doubt in ancient times the custom was to slay at the tomb of the 
deceased certain servants, who would go with their master in the 
spirit to the next world, and there relieve him of these menial 
duties. Later the more humane custom was to make small fig- 
ures of thesé workmen, the more according to the deceased’s 
rank, and place them in the tomb, so that these doubles might 
perform the work. These little figures are inscribed with the 
Sixth Chapter of the Book-of the Dead. Here we find that their 
name was Ushabtiu, or Answerers, a name of which the origin is 
explained. In the chapter the master: tells them to watch the 
work, and when he is called to answer: “Behold! I am him 
whom ye call.” He then says: “Watch ye at every moment, 
every hour. All work there, to plow the fields, to fill the canals 
with water, and carry sand from the West to the East.” Again 
_ (answer), “Here am I when ye call.” In these little figures we 
‘have the real solution of the custom of depositing these figures 
in the tombs and of painting domestic scenes on the walls. The 
laborers deposited in the granaries the “red and white” grain 

from “the Fields of Peace.” The bakers baked “the bread that 
goeth not stale,” the brewers made “the beer that goeth not 
sour.” The butchers killed the oxen, the double of the ftineral 
offerings. In the model boats he sailed on the Celestial Nile, or 
along the rivers and canals of his estate. So that really these 
figures enabled him to live a life as on earth. These figures, 
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by the unlearned, have been called Teraphs, or by many Egyp- 
tian toys, but a little research has proved them to be objects of 
much religious and scientific interest—W. St. C. Boscawen in 
The London Globe. © 





THE PREHISTORIC HORSE. AND ELEPHANT. _ 


Advices received at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory indicate that the expedition of Professor Henry Osborn 
to the desert of Fayoum, Egypt, in search of the extinct an- 
cestors of elephants, rhinoceroses and horses has been successful 
and that the party will reurn next month with tons of valuable 
material. 

The most remarkable of the monsters unearthed by Profes- 
sor Osborn is the arsinoitherium, named in honor of the Queen. 
This animal had a huge pair of horns projecting forward above 
the nostrils and a smaller pair of horns lying farther back. Its 
nearest allies, strange to say, are the extinct animals discovered 
in Wyoming and named the dinoceras, or amblypoda, in sands 
having: the same geological age as those of Fayoum. Although 
as large as the arsinoitherium, and some of them endowed with 
three pairs of horns, none of them had a front pair of horns as 
large and as singular as those of the beast of Fayoum. 

These specimens, so widely separated geographically, are 
considered as representatives of a great group of mammals which 
sprung from common ancestors. The huge horns of the arsinoi- 
therium, set in a skull three feet long, with powerful jaws two 
feet long, having a complete series of most remarkable teeth, 
emphasize the present scientific view, that horns of animals 
were primarily not so much for defence as to enable the males 
to fight for supremacy in their own herds and to lord it over 
the females. 

Another extinct wonder which Professor Osborn will bring 
here from Egypt is the meritherium, somewhat smaller than the 
last, which is undoubtedly an elephant, yet with little résemblance 
to one, as it was apparently trunkless and had only small, tooth- 
like tusks. That it was an elephant at all is shown by the teeth, 
undoubtedly mastodonlike. This animal is regarded as closely 
related to the ancestors of all elephants, if not the actual ances- 
tor. From this piglike megatherium surely sprang the huge 
latter day elephant. The world was younger when the mega- 
therium was evolved and animals were small. The ancestors 
of the huge dinosaurs were then little lizards; the ancestors of 
the horse were no bigger than lambs, and the ancestors of rhin- 
oceroses were not much larger than pigs. 
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Professor Lull of Yale declares the first horses came to Amer- 
1ca two million years ago. 

How North America was like a great stock farm, in which 
the horse was developed from a five-toed animal, eleven inches 
in height, to practically its present proportions, is graphically 
told in the March number of the American Journal of Science, 
which is soon to appear. The article was written by Professor 
Richard S. Lull, primarily as a guide to the paleontological col- 
lections in the Peabody Museum at Yale University, but is of 
great popular interest, as it contains a complete account of the 
evolution of the horse family. 

Professor Lull says that nearly two million years have elapsed 
since the first diminutive horse appeared in North America. 
The animal was of:both Asiatic and European origin, and must 
have come to the western hemisphere by traveling over land now 
covered by Behring Strait. 

“First of the undoubted horselike animals appearing in the 
rocks of North America is a little creature not more than eleven 
inches high, known to science as Eohippus,” he says. “This 
interesting animal had already made a long stride in the direction 
of the modern horse, as the number of toes were reduced to four 
in front and three behind.” : 

Professor Lull then describes how ‘the toes were gradually 
converted into the hoofs. Even in the living horses there are 
occasionally seen traces of the five toes in the forefeet. 





DRUID CIRCLES ARE ASTRONOMICAL. 


A fascinating mystery surrounds the Druids. Glimpses are 
given in the works of Latin authors of strange Hyperboreans 
living “beyond the sources of the north wind,” ruled by priests 
who worked with incantations by means of mistletoe cut with a 
golden knife and offered human sacrifices on lonely stone altars 
under the stars. 

Beyond this the researches of antiquarians and students of 
folk lore show that the tradition of these same Druids still sur- 
vives in remoter parts of Great Britain, as local superstitions and 
festivals, sacred wells, and more than all, in peculiar rows and 
circles of roughly shaped stones. Such blocks are often of 
gigantic size, while it is not uncommon for a pair of stones each 
the size of a man to be capped with another as large, neatly mor- 
tised in place across the uprights. 

The great circle at Stonehenge is one hundred feet across. 
One of the avenues at Dartmoor is more than one thousand feet 
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in length. Such monuments of a vanished faith occur all over 
the British Isles from Cornwall to the Orkneys. 

Oddly enough, it happens that the most important of recent 
contributions to the knowledge of these mysterious priests and 
their temples has been made not by an archeologist but by an 
astronomer—Sir Norman Lockyer. For twenty years and more 
Lockyer has been studying ancient temples and other building8, 
in Egypt and Greece as well as nearer home, endeavoring to 
make out their precise use as astronomical observatories. 

It has long been known that ancient priests have’ generally 
been astronomers as well. It has been known also in a general 
way that most ancient temples have been placed to look toward 
the rising or setting point of some particular heavenly body. 
In fact, early peoples are prone to “worship the host of heaven,” 
and many early religious cults are based on the adoration of 
some particular star. 

It is, however, a new thing for a modern astronomer, aided 
by the resources of modern science, to put himself in the place 
of one of these old astronomer-priests and by refined methods 
of measurement make out exactly what the ancient worthy was 
looking at, and just when he did it. 

Lockyer reasoned that the old astronomer-priests would be 
sure to mix up their religion with their science, and having built 
a temple for the worship of some heavenly body, would in addi- 
tion make the deity useful as an almanac. Star gods can be 
utilized to tell the time by night. From the morning adoration 
of the sun god it is but a step to fixing the calendar by the suc- 
cessive points on the horizon where the divinity appears. 

Lockyer’s studies go back to that obscure source of religion 
and science, the land of Egypt. As a matter of religion the 
Egyptians worshipped the sun. As a matter of science they 
were especially interested in determining the summer solstice, 
because at that time began the annual rise of the Nile. In fact, 
the Egyptians were the only early people who had any particular 
interest in determining the longest day in the year. 

But the early astronomers had no telescopes with spider web 
sight lines and micrometer eye-pieces. All they could do was 
to fix some sort of stone monument in line with the point of the 
horizon where the sun shone on a ‘particular day. 

Many Egyptian temples built between 2200 and 1500 B. C. 
have their long axes so placed that on the longest day of the year 
the light of the rising sun comes through a long line of narrow 
doorways and illumines a dark chamber at the further end. Thus 
the Egyptians knew when it was midsummer. Wherever, there- 
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fore, one discovers temples or other monuments oriented with 
regard to the rising sun on June 21st there one may suspect the 
influence of the Egyptian sun-worship. 

Now it has long been known that the horseshoe line of blocks 
at Stonehenge looks toward this point of the horizon, and that 
other parts of the structure and one especially prominent sight 
line have also this direction. Lockyer made a careful determina- 
tion of the position of this sunrise point at various past epochs, 
as it has changed slightly in the course of years. 

Correcting his observations for the height of the horizon where 
the ancient sight line pointed, allowing for the refraction of the 
air and the apparent distortion of the sun’s disc near the horizon, 
he computed that Stonehenge was built to face the precise spot 
where the sun rose on June 21 about 1680 B. C. The Druids, 
then, from about the year 1700 B. C. appear to have been priests 
of a religion which originated in Egypt some thousand or more 
years before, and spread along the coast as the early seamen 
made their way from cape to cape until it reached Greece on 
the one side and England on the other. 

Stonehenge is therefore a monument to the religion of the 
pyramids. This same religion of the pyramids, moreover, has 
given us our own legal year, whose cardinal points are the sol- 
stices and the equinoxes. 





GOLD LINED TOMB OF QUEEN TEIE OF EGYPT. 


Theodore M. Davis, who discovered the tomb of the parents 
ofthe Egyptian Queen Teie, has just made another sensational 
discovery of the tomb and mummy of Teie herself at Thebes. 

The London Times, in a long article-describing the tomb, says 


- it is a plain square sepulcher cut out of rock. It is approached 
‘by a descent of twenty steps and adjoins the tomb of Rameses 


IX. It was covered with about twenty feet of debris. Unfor- 
tunately the tomb lay in the bed of a water course, and the per- 
colation of water has severely damaged such perishable objects 
as wood and the mummy itself. Apart from this, however, the 
tomb is in the same condition as when it was left by the priests 
amid the throes of a religious revolution which had spent its 
force before Moses was born. The tomb bears witness to the 
blind rage of the victorious priesthood at Thebes and the intensity 
of their hatred toward the heretic king, whose mother and in- 
spirer was Teie. 

After describing the work of desecration, the Times adds that 
nevertheless the queen’s jewelry and the sheets of solid gold 
with which the sepulcher was literally filled were left untouched. 
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Wherever the excavators walked they trod upon fragments of 
gold plate and gold leaf. There was no sarcophagus, but a ‘huge 
‘catafalque, which had been torn to pieces by the priests, had been 
erected over the mummy of the queen. 

It was thickly plated with gold inside and outside, and en- 
graved with the names and titles of Teie and her son, as well as 
_ with representations of their adoration of the solar disc. It is 
curious that the whole figure of the king had been destroyed while 
that of his mother had been allowed to remain unharmed. The 
coffin, with the mummy within it, had been carried to the south 
side of the tomb, where it lay upon a bier encrusted with gold 
and supported by four lion’s claws, also of gold. 

The woodwork of the bier, unhappily, had been converted into 
touchwood by the action of the water. The coffin, however, was 
intact, and it is a superb example of the jeweler’s work. The 
wood of which it is ‘composed is entirely covered with a frame 
of gold, inlaid with lapis lazuli, cornelian and green glass. The 
inlay represents for the most part a pattern of scales, but down 
the middle runs an inscription from which it is learned that the 
coffin was made for Teie by her son. 

The mummy itself was wrapped from head to feet in sheets 
of gold. The water, which for so many years had been draining 
through it, had reduced it to little more than pulp, and it fell 
to pieces when it was examined in the presence of several Egypt- 
ologists on January 26. There were bracelets on the arms and 
a necklace of gold beads and ornaments of gold inlaid with pre- 
cious stones round the neck, while the head was still encircled 
by an object priceless and unique, the imperial crown of the 
queens of Egypt. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN WYOMING. 

Harlan I. Smith recently returned from a superficial archzo- 
logical reconnoissance of the southern half of the state of Wyo- 
ming. This region is near the center of a vast neglected field 
for archeological research to which Mr. Smith called attention 
in his contribution to the Boas Anniversary Volume of 1907. 

The neglected area extends from the arctic region on the 
north to the Mandan remains of Dakota and the well known 
archeological remains of the Mississippi Valley on the east; to 
the Cliff Dwellings on the South and the rich archeological 
finds of the Santa Catalina Islands, the Sacramento Valley of 
California and the plateau culture of Washington, and British 
Columbia on the west. 

The region is so vast and the problems are so numerous, that 
no one institution, much less any individual, might hope to more 
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than begin the work. The Museum has done this through Mr. 
Smith’s preliminary trip. He endeavored to interest not only the 
local educational institutions, but all the great museums in the 
country to co-operate in the work.’ 

Among the problems to be solved, the following may be men- 
tioned: When did man first appear in the region? Judging from 
the results 6f exploration in other places, it may take many years 
of the combined efforts of all who are interested before extensive 
evidence on this point is discoverd. What was the culture’ of 
these first inhabitants? Was there more than one culture in the 
area, either at various places or during different periods? 
How was the culture affected by the introduction of the horse? 
No doubt the coming of the horse to a people whose only beast 
of burden was the dog, caused a great advance in their culture, 
as it would enable them to travel further in search of food, to 
possess and transport more property and to become somewhat 
more independent of the scant water supply. 

The larger part of the territory was inhabited by Indians be- 


Jonging to the Athabascan, Algonkin, Siouan and Shoshonean 


groups. An examination of the archeological remains will throw 
light upon the early history of these people and their migrations. 

The central portion of the area was the home of the Ameri- 
can bison, upon which the Indians, when first met by the whites, 
depended not only for their food, but for the material for their 
clothing, moccasins, covers for their tepees and ferry boats or 
rafts, backgrounds, upon which to paint their calendars, and 
other things of a like character. The horns and bones furnished 
them with material for various articles and implements, among 
which may be mentioned spoons, bowls, skin scrapers, etc. 

After all the vaunted superiority of the white race, our 
people to-day are holding the cattle much as the Indian held the 
Buffalo. For instance, the Indians held the herds on the North 
Platte river in order that the tribes living north of the river 
might be able to get the buffalo all through the year, for if left 
to themselves, the herds would have traveled further to the south 
in the winter. Our round-up and general treatment of the cattle 
of the plains, resembles today and always has in wildness and 
cruelty the. buffalo hunt of the Indians. ° 

In the eastern part of Wyoming, some extensive quarries, 
where the prehistoric people found quartzite and jasper, out of 
which to make chipped implements, have been known for some 
years. Mr. Smith visited these, securing specimens and photo- 
graphs, and also discovered other extensive quarries, some of 
them covering acres, in the same general region. Beside these, 
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notes were taken of still other quarries known to the local 
ranchers. Nearly everywhere in Wyoming, but more in the 
eastern part, circles. of stones marking the sites of ancient tipis 
were found. They may be counted by the hundred in the south- 
ern part of Converse County. ‘These stones were no doubt 
used to hold down the skin covering of the tipi. Stones are 
still employed for this purpose by the Blackfeet Indians in Mon- 
tana, only a short distance to the north. 

Pictographs painted in red and black, and petroglyphs cut 
or pecked .on the cliffs were noticed, especially in the vicinity 
of the Wind River Mountains. A number of these were photo- 
graphed; some of them represent horses, proving them to have 
been made:since the white man brought the horse to America; 
others represented the buffalo. 

Steatite pots in the form of an egg, with the tip of the largest 
end cut off, and apparently of a type unknown in other parts of 
America, were noticed, especially in western Wyoming. True 
pottery was rare.» Less:than a dozen sites where it occurred 
were found to have been ‘located, and these were all ;well toward 
the southern part’of the state: -:They probably mark the north- 
ern limits of the pottery in-this portion of the area..- 

In the vicinity. of .Hammond.in.the Algonkin area, caves into 
which. the ;wolves,,had -dragged bones of cattle, sheep and other 
animals, and in front,of which is-much. village debris, and a large 

“number of tipi circles, as well as. some petroglyphs, probably con- 
tain many remains, and this vicinity as well as the eastern slope 
of the Wind River Mountains, would probably repay detailed 
exploration.. Several months’ -work in the latter region would 
be sure to enable the explorer to secure a collection of photo- 
graphs, illustrating the art of the vicinity, as executed in the 
form of petroglyphs. 

It would seem to be the duty of the students of the Cliff 
Dwelling.and Pueblo region to explore northward into this vast 
neglected area, in an attempt at finding the northern limit of 
that culture. The students of the archzology of the Mississippi 
Valley have a similar duty to perform in determining the western 
limits of the agricultural culture of that valley, while the stu- 
dents of California owe. it to the world to investigate the eastern 
portion of California and Nevada. The eastern limits of the 
plateau culture of southern British Columbia and Washington 
should also be defined. 
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DR. TYLOR ON THE STONE AGE. 

The track or trail left by our ancestors of the stone age has 
for thousands of years attracted curious minds. Hesiod had 
his theory of progress and of successive races, beginning with 
the gods, followed by heroes, and passing through the age of 
bronze, “when as yet black iron was not.” Moschion touches 
on cave-dwellers, whom he ragards as cannibals; and Lucretius 
traces religion to the belief in spirits, or “animism,” bred of re- 
flection on the phenomena of breath, dreams and shadows. The 
Greek geographers, and Herodotus and Aristotle, were curious 
about the institutions of savage and barbaric races; while, in the 
eighteenth century, Goguet, Fontenelle, Boulanger, des Brosses, 
Professor Millar of Glasgow, and others, explained the rise of 
mythology and the origin of rank, on the lines of modern anth- 
ropological science. The idea of evolution, for all that we know, 
is as early a conception of thinking men as the idea of creation; 
both exist among the most primitive savage races; and, in short, 
all that the speculators of the last and the present age can do is 
to bring wider study, and more precise methods, into the investi- 
gation of human development. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century the advance of philological science, with the theory that 
mythology is the result of “decay of language;” and the other 

_theory that degeneration has more to answer for than we can 
admit, caused a temporary diversion from the ideas of Lucretius 

eand Fontenelle. Fortunately these notions did not distract Mr. 
Tylor from the track which he was born to follow. 

On re-perusing the long familiar pages of Primitive Culture 
one is constantly impressed anew by their readableness. Never 
sinking to the popular, Dr. Tylor never ceases to be interesting, 
so vast and varied are his stores of learning, so abundant his 
wealth of apposite and accurate illustration. Ten years was this 
work in the writing, and it may be said that le temps n’y mord; 
that though much has been learned in the last thirty years, no 
book can ever supersede Primitive Culture. It teaches us that, 
in examining the strangest institutions and beliefs, we are not 
condemned a chercher raison ou il n'y en a pas, as Dr. Johnson 
supposed. ‘The most irrational-seeming customs were the product 
of reason like our own, working on materials imperfectly appre- 
hended, and under stress of needs which it is our business to 
discover, though they have faded from the memories of the 
advanced savages of to-day. We must ever make allowance for 
the savage habit of pushing ideas to their logical conclusions, a 
habit which our English characteristics make us find it difficult to 
understand. Weare also made to see that man is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a religious animal. As Dean Swift acutely observed, 
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“the abolishment of the. Christian Religion will be the readiest 
Course we can take to introduce Popery. . . and supposing 
Christianity to be extinguished, the People will never.be at ease 
until they find out some other Method of Worship, which will as 
infallibly produce Superstition, as this will end in Popery.” Man- 
kind, deprived of religion, would begin at the beginning, 

For ghosts will walk, and in their train, 

Bring old religion back again. 

While Primitive Culture is the basis of “Mr. Tylor’s Science,” 

as Mr. Max Muller called it, he has made other valuable addi- 
tions to knowledge. 





ISRAEL PUTNAM’S EPITAPH. - 


Epitaph written for the tomb of Gen. Israel Putnam, who 
was buried at Brooklyn, Connecticut, in 1790: 
If -thou art a Soldier, 
Drop a tear over the dust of a Hero, 
Who, 
Ever attentive 
To the livés and happiness of his men, 
Dared to lead 
Where any dared to follow; 
If a patriot, 
Remember the distinguished and gallant services 
Rendered thy country 
By the Patriot who sleeps beneath this Marble. 
If thou art honest, generous and worthy, 
Render a cheerful tribute of respect 
To a Man 
Whose generosity was singular, 
Whose honesty was proverbial, 
Who 
Raised himself to universal esteem 
And offices of Eminent Distinction 
By a personal worth 
And a 
Useful Life. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“The Science of Man” has long been on our exchange list, 
but we have not given it as frequent notices as it deserves. The 
March number 1907 contains a description of the Easter Islands. 
The editor says: “ The visit to Easter Islands gives me a gen- 
eral impression of the sudden collapse of all work of art on the 
island, owing to some great catastrophe. . The number of statues 
left in the quarries, in all stages of preparation, imply a great 
activity suddenly come to an end. Tools abandoned in all direc- 
tions, images in all possible positions, ready to be transported, 
images scattered over the island on the way to their destinations. 
The nations of today are more closely allied to the inhabitants 
of the Society Islands than to others. 

“In 1860, previous to the time of the kidnapping of the na- 
tives by the Peruvians, there were said to be 3,000 inhabitants, 
and ten years later there were only 900, and at present there 
are about 150. The traditions indicate one body of immigrants 
from South America, another from the Galapagos, and a third 
from the Paumotus. 

“ At the crater of Rana-Roroka are the quarries, from which 
were cut the great images now scattered over the island. A 
number of stone houses, built by the people who made the im- 
ages, are found, also sculptured rocks. The fitting of the cyclo- 
pean rocks into the faces of the platforms indicate excellent 
workmanship. One platform is 450 feet long, and contained the 
remains of fifteen images which have fallen. The plain in the 
rear is crowded with stone houses, mostly in ruins. Nearby is 
a large burying place.” 


It is a theory of some that there may have been an ancient 
continent which, besides supplying the people who constituted 
the Australian race, furnished the root words to the Australian 
dialects. This, however, does not seem to be confirmed by the 
investigations of our contributors in Australia, such as Mr. How- 
itt and Mr. Matthews. 


The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. I, No. 8, contains an 
account of the pagan tribes in Luzon by Dean C. Worcester, with 
sixty-seven full page plates. These show the natives following 
their various pursuits, some of them turning the handmill ; others 
pounding stone; women weaving garments; specimens of art, 
statues, idols and vases; mining slaves at work; musicians with 
their tom-toms, flutes and drums; fisherman with a spear ; their 
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peculiar weapons, their houses, and burial places. The plates 
are as instructive as the letter press. 


In “ The Science of Man” for March for 1907 we find an 
article showing the changes and progress from glacial times on, 
through the quaternary period up to the early historic times. 
The following quotation is suggestive: ‘The glacial age had 
the effect of killing off the animals, plants and man, and only 
those that escaped to tropical lands or regions beyond the ice 
lived to perpetuate their kinds, to reoccupy the land when the 
warmer times had melted the glaciers. Very few of the people 
using Eolithic implements survived, but the people using Paleo- 
lithic weapons and tools are found to have spread over the earth. 
As to the time that elapsed between the Pliocene times and the 
Tertiary, the conjecture is that it was about 2,500 years. The 
glacial portion of the quaternary continued about 10,000 years. 
This was followed by alternations of cold and heat for a period 
then the last glacial age caused by the greater eccentricity of the 
orbit came and after 10,000 years the quaternary period with 
about 80,000 years age, after which the Neolithic people spread 
over the earth. 

“ During the last advance of the glaciers at the end of the 
quaternary period, many species of animals and man were killed 
by the frigidity of the climate. Owing to the greater eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit and the 10,000 years of the equinoctial nodes, 
when the winter came into aphelion the climate became warmer, 
the elevated continent sank down to lower levels, pools became 
more abundant, and men had better opportunity to invent stone 
and horn tools, from which epoch the different races introduced 
the copper, bronze and iron, invented dugout canoes and stone 
structures. The ruling chiefs were the most powerful men. They 
began the practice of burial rites and then the erection of caisons, 
menhirs, cromlechs, and tumuli. Gradually the means of living 
by hunting, fishing, and gathering wild fruits were superseded 
by the taming of animals and crude agriculture. After that the 
pile dwellings were erected in Switzerland, Italy and Greece. Mi- 
grations of men and animals were shown by the shell heaps of 
Scandinavia by the kitchen middens.” 

Then the horse appeared. Over 40,000 skeletons of the horse 
have been found. This writer imagines the-horse to have ap- 
peared first in America, and passed over the connecting land and 
appeared in Europe. This is a bird’s-eye view as given by one 
as far away as Australasia, though the archeologists and geolo- 
gists of America are not quite prepared to make the same state- 
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ments as to the time of each appearance, nor quite as confident 
in their positions. . The dates and length of the periods must 
be taken as matters of conjecture, and yet, it is gratifying to know 
that those who dwell in the Southern zone are interested and 
informed about the growth of the Northern continent. 


The committee on the.Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic fam- 
ilies, appointed in 1905, presented in 1906 its report, which has 
come to hand. Three or four suggestions are made: First, each 
name should be chosen on its own merit as determined by philol- 
ogic correctness and historical and geographic usage, but with 
the ending am or ian. In the opinion of the Editor, who has 
heard many of the Indians belonging to different tribes, this plan, 
which is proposed by Major Powell, is completely destructive 
and not constructive. There was a peculiar pronunciation which 
was partly labial and partly racial and sometimes guttural, which 
was characteristic and was easily recognized. 

: The editor of this:journal when a boy caught the pronunci- 
ation, and could speak words from various languages without 
fully understanding their meaning. An Indian of any tribe on 
the continent never would recognize his mother tongue in these 
artificial inventions of the white men. If the monuments are 
to be preserved the words and the languages should be also, 
and no artificial additions and inventions should be substituted 


for thetn: 


The Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, Decem- 
ber, 1907, contains articles on the desert basins of the Colorado 
delta, by D. T. McDougal, with maps and cuts; another on the 
Letchworh Park, a park of a thousand acres situated: in Wyo- 
ming and Livingston counties, New York, with full page plates; 
also many notes on Africa, America, Australia, Asia, Europe, and 
the Polar Regions ; besides-book reviews. . This journal is among 
the most valuable of our exchanges. We prize it highly. 


In The Nation for January 2d there is a notice of a report 
of the Archzological Institute of America, by Prof. H. A. San- 
ders, of the University of Michigan, of manuscripts of the Bible, 
recently bought in Egypt by Charles L. Freer, supposed to belong 
to a date as early as 639 A. D. The manuscripts are in large 
Uncial letters, with variations showing that they were written on 
different dates, from the third to the sixth century. Manuscript 
I contains Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Numbers, and an accurate 
text of this portion of the Septuagint. Manuscript II contains the 
Psalms, and is the oldest manuscript of the Psalms in exist- 
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ence. Where the Vatican fails it is the very best. Manuscript 
III contains the four gospels, entire with many interesting vari- 
ant readings. A new paragraph known to-St. Jerome is in this 
manuscript, but not in the usual version. Manuscript IV is 
badly decayed and represents the Acts and Epistles, but not Rev- 
elation. This find is valuable, for it shows the antiquity of the 
New Testament and its genuineness as a book which has come 
‘ down to us from the apostolic times. The pretensions of Bob 
Ingersoll to an acquaintance with the early versions of the New 
Testament are exposed by this find. 

The manuscripts, which were certainly written out long before 
the art of printing, are at least as important as any assertions 
which may be made by those who read but do not believe the 
Bible as a genuine inheritance. We maintain that the antiquity 
of the Bible is an argument in its favor. It shows the religious 
thoughts which have come down to us from the prophets and 
the apostles. As connecting links between the apostolic age and 
the age of the revival of learning these manuscripts are of great 
value. 


TWINS IN THE MYTHOLOGY OF ALL NATIONS. 


It is well known that in the mythology of Greece the story 
of Castor and Pollux was very conspicuous and served an im- 
portant part in the early history. The twin brothers Romulus 
and Remus were the founders of Rome. Théy quarreled while 
building the wall and Remus was slain by his brother, very 
much as Abel was by Cain. Henquist and Horsa, twins, served 
an important part in the early history of Europe. The story 
of the twins appears in America, especially in the Navajo myth- 
ology. Pasjelto and Hostjoghan were supernatural beings who 
dwelt on the mountain tops where the storms meet. They were 
regarded as the guardian divinities of the people. There is a 
story of a hero who had died, but his soul was led by these two 
divinities through the clouds and over the mountains into a valley 
where the body lay and into which the spirit entered and was 
led back the twin gods, one in front and one behind. This is 
another parallel between the early stories of the Bible and the 
myths of all nations. 

In Babylonian mythology we have the story of Marduk and 
Tiamat, who were the personifications of the nature powers but 
represented the contest between the elements of earth and sky, 
storm and sunshine, light and darkness, and even good and evil. 
The moral character was affected by the natural, and corresponds 
to the contest between the twins, though there was no ‘such pre- 
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natal contest as existed between Esau and Jacob, according to 
the Bible story. The contest between the creator and the serpent, 
which is recorded in the first chapter of Genesis, does not appear, 
though the serpent was the offspring of the land of death, or the 
creature of the house of death, while the creator dwelt in light, 
which was full of glory.’ The association of the beguiler and 
enchanter and death is borne out by an inscription in which the 
magician is called the man whose mouth is death, and the bite 
of the serpent is called the touch of death. Merodach was the 
god of light. He became the good one, the opponent of darkness. 
Tiamat was provided witha mysterious pouch whose name means 
“the maker of darkness,” but the serpent of darkness became 
the evil one. 

In Egypt instead of the twins we have the triad. Osiris 
was the father of the household, the chief divinity; Isis was his 
sister and wife; Horus was the child. There comes into this 
myth thé’story of redemption, for Horus was slain and his body 
was hidden in the tree, but it was recovered, the pieces were 
brought together, life was imparted to them, and he became the 
restorer and the god of life. 


ABANDONED SHORE LINES. 

The late glacial and post-glacial history of the Great Lakes 
has been more thoroughly and accurately pursued in recent years 
than ever before. Mr. James W. Goldthwaite gives a resume 
of the development of the extinct lakes of the Great Lake region 
and of the changes in them while the ice sheet was disappearing. 
Previous studies of the extinct lakes, Algonquin, Nipissing, and 
Chicago, are then reviewed and attention is called to problems 
concerning their history, some of which are not yet solved. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF EARLY AMERICAN History. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

THE VoyaGEs oF SAMUEL CHAMPLAIN: Edited by W. L. 

Grant, Beit Lecturer on Colonial History in the University 

of Oxford. . 

These two volumes have been newly added to the series. 
The first contains the voyages of Samuel de Champlain, 1604- 
1618. “Mr. Grant’s work as editor has been well done. The text 
is that of Slafter, and many of the notes of that admirable in- 
vestigator have been taken over in part or in whole. The editor, 
however, has made many annotations of his own. He calls es- 
pecial attention to the value of Champlain’s description of New 
England as furnishing what Winsor has called the first “ intelli- 
gent cartography of the shore line of Nova Scotia and New Eng- 
land ;’ and Mr. Grant considers that Champlain did more than 
any other of the early seamen to bring order out of confusion. 
The connection of Champlain with the history of the United 
States is not generally recognized today, most textbooks refer- 
ring to him solely in connection with Quebec. The trials of 
the settlements at Plymouth and Massachusetts are known to 
every schoolboy, but who knows of Champlain’s work along the 
Maine coast? “ The exclusive attention paid to the English colo- 
nists has glorified Massachusetts at the expense of Maine, and 


one of the noblest names in the history of exploration has been 


passed over.” 
NARRATIVES OF EARLY VIRGINIA. Edited by President L. 
G. Tyler of the College of William and Mary. 

. President Tyler’s volume contains thirteen narratives, all fa- 
miliar to students of early Virginia history: Percy’s “ Obsérva- 
tions ;’ Smith’s “ True Relation,” “ Description of Virginia,” and 
“General History” (fourth book); De-la-Warr’s “ Relation ;” 
the letters of De Molina, Father: Biard, John Rolfe, and John 
Pory; the Proceedings of the Virginia Assembly (1619); the 
Virginia Planters’ Plea in answer to Butler’s Unmasking; and, 
lastly, the Relation of the Assembly in 1624 and the Discourse 
of the Old Company. . Nothing except a facsimile is given from 
the Records of the Virginia Company, and nothing at all from 


Strachey. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSON- 
IAN INSTITUTION, showing the operations, expenditures and 
condition of the Institution for the year ending June 30, 1906. 
Printed at the Government Printing Office, Washington, 1907. 
The topics treated in this volume are varied, including As- 

tronomy on Mt. Blanc, the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in 1906, 

the mammoth, and the elephant primigenus, quaternary human 

remains in Central Europe, etc. 


THE Putse oF Asta: A journey in Central Asia, illustrating the 
Geographic Basis of History. By Elsworth Huntington. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co: 1907. 

This title hardly gives an idea of the contents of the book. 

A better title would have been “ The Roof of Asia,” for the 

Himalayas and high places really constitute the roof of the world. 

There is one title which is significant, “'The Land of Withering 

Rivers ;” another is the “ Unexplored Salt Desert,” another the 

“Dry Rivers and the Dry Mountains.” The illustrations are 

numerous. They represent the lamasaries, the lakes and moun- 

tains, the people, the camels and horses, the natural arches and 
the sacred ruins. It is a region that in ancient times had a trade 
with China in one direction and India in the other. 


A History oF Astronomy. By Walter W. Bryant, B. A., F. R. 
A. S., F. R. Met Soc., Superintendent of the Magnetical and - 
-Meteorological Department of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.: 1907. 

This book contains portraits of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Newton, Laplace, Herschel, and a number of views of observa- 
tories and other engravings. The history of Astronomy began 
with the Greeks, but soon passed over to Galileo and the modern 
astronomers. The Copernican theory came in like a new reve- 
lation, but solar spectroscopy has proved instructive. The ve- 
locity of stars equals twenty miles per second. The variable stars 
and ‘nebule are described. The book is instructive and easily 
understood, and ought certainly to reach a good sale. It is free 
from technicalities. 


THe ELeveNtH Dynasty TEMPLE AT Derr Et-Banart. Part I. 
By Edouard Naville, Hon. D. C. L., LL. D., Ph. D., Litt. D., 
Hon. F. S. A.; Correspondent of the Institute of France; 
Foreign Member of the Hungarian Academy of Science; Fel- 
low of King’s College, London; Professor of Egyptology at 
the University of Geneva. With chapters by H. R. Hall, M. 
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A., and E. R. Ayrton. Twenty-eighth memoir of The Egypt 

Exploration Fund. Published by the order of the Committee 

at London. 

Temples have served as quarries from ‘the time of Rameses 
II until now. It seems strange that with all the havoc that has 
been made so much should be learned from them. The Egypt- 
ologists such as Edouard Naville and H. R. Hall are skillful in 
deciphering the hieroglyphics, and learn much from the ruins. 
The plates given in the book show the colonnades, which are still 
standing and illustrate the styles of architecture which appeared 
in different periods. The Dynasty tombs furnish also a great 
deal of information. We have war scenes and hunting scenes 
depicted on the monuments, as well as views of domestic life. 
The religious beliefs which prevailed are very important in many 
ways. The Hathor Shrine is one of the most interesting objects, 
for it shows how the sacred cow could attract attention and 
win admiration as well as arouse worship among the people. 
The engravings in this book are worthy of study, for they reveal 
the religious beliefs and customs of the people. The Egyptians 
were given to the worship of animals, especially animals with 
human heads or sphinxes, though at a later date they worshipped 
divinities who had the human forms but animal heads. Their 
religion was influenced by their habitual mode of life as well 
as by surroundings. Domestic animals were common among 
them. These seemed to them like household gods or guardians, 
but were more responsive than any idol or. image. The Baby- 
lonians worshipped such animals as the lion, eagle and the bull 
—animals with which they were familiar, though they often gave 
human heads and birds’ wings to the ox and the lion. Some- 
times they gave the bird’s head to the human form. The Egyp- 


tians kept their sacred animals in apartments by themselves and: 


had attendants whose care it was to see that the animals were 
well fed and at the same time kept in seclusion with an air of 
mystery about them. 


MeEMorIRS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL. ASSOCIATION, 
Vol. II, Part 2. “ THe Creek INDIANS oF TUSKEGEE Town,” 
By Frank G. Speck. The New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.: 1907. 

The impression formed by reading this pamphlet is that the 
Creek Indians have not been benefited by contact with the whites. 
In the first place the portraits of'the leader or chief of the tribe 
represents him as careworn and with an expression of anxiety 
upon his face. The people, are supposed to be civilized, but 
they still preserve some of their old dances and seem to have 
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adopted one dance from the whites, because it is called a drunken 
dance or crazy dance. The letter-press shows. the habits of the 
people. The old beliefs seem to: have been preserved. 

The origin of clans is described.. The Master of Breath ob- 
served the people or the old-time beings; some began jumping 
upon trees and running about like panthers ; some began leaping 
and running like deer; some were like birds; others like bears, 
raccoons, beavers, minks, foxes, etc. The Master of Life said 
they should be what they appeared to be. The belief was that 
dogs spoke and were like human beings, and so the clans received 
their names. The town officials represented the clan groups. 
The chief was called the Miko, and was chosen from the Bear 
or Wind clan. Next to the Miko were the warriors who formed 
the chief’s council. A judge appeared who imposed penalties 
and fines. The clan descent is through the mother as in other 
tribes in pre-historic times. The Shaman or medicine man had a 
ceremonial rank. The belief was that animals made diseases, 
and the remedies were such as would affect animals. Therefore 
there was a panther medicine, a deer medicine, etc. Songs are 
repeated in which the animals are mentioned. Birds’ nests were 
used as medicine. The Shamen danced and mumbled their songs 
and stories. 

Their religious beliefs affected their common beliefs. The 
culture hero, the Master of Breath or of Life, enjoined the har- 
vest ceremony to insure the crops and their subsistence from the 
earth. Game animals are clan totems. Even the dances are 
named after animals. The dance songs have been taken by the 
phonograph. They are divided into stanzas, at the end of which 
the dancers imitate the cries of the animal invoked by the dance. 
Most of these old customs and costumes have disappeared, but 
the buffalo head is still used as a mask, though the buffalo dance 
is done away with. . 


THE BrrtH OF THE NaTION. By Mrs. Roger Prior. Macmillan 

& Co., New York: 1907. 

Mrs. Prior has given a very readable account of the settle- 
ment and early years of the English colony at Jamestown, Va. 
Though her treatment of the subject touches lightly or not at 
all upon the economic or political problems confronting the na- 
tion at its birth, the book has more than an ephemeral value. 
The story of Pocahontas drops its mythical cloak, and emerges 
again as a credible story. Next to Pocahontas, Capt. John Smith 
stands out, notwithstanding all his faults, more admirable than 
ever. And the debt that the nation owes to his courage and 
power is marked in comparison with the sloth, incapacity, and 
jealousy of his fellow colonists. 
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THE Brive Boox or Missions. By Henry Oitis Dwight, 
LL. D. Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New York and London: 1907. 
This book is intended primarily to ‘supply helps to realizing 

the marvelous success of missions among different races. It 

takes a broad scope, including Africa, America, Asia, Oceanica, 

Polynesia, Europe and Australia, and gives the statistics for the 

different denominations—Adveutists, Baptists, Congregational, 

Christian, Disciples, Methodists, Presbyterian, Episcopal, United 

Brethren, and others; it also includes Bible Societies, Tract Soci- 

eties, Moody Institute, Salvation Army, and Young Men’s Chris- 

tian Association. It contains a chronological table of certain 

events, a list of recent books for missionary libraries; also a 

list of training schools for missionaries. 


CITIES AND SicHTs oF Spain: A Handbook for Tourists. By 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond (Mrs. Main),-author of “ True Tales 
of Mountain Adventure,” etc. With numerous illustrations 
from photographs by the Author. London: George Bell and 
Sons, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Field: 1904. 

One of the oldest churches in Spain is at Barcelona. If was 
constructed in 914. There is an old Basque game which is still 
continued. There are usually. four players, two on each side, 
resembling somewhat the basket ball, but is played by four men 
generally. 3 

The Roman aqueduct near Tarragonda is an interesting ob- 
ject. A monastery here is worthy of notice. A bust now in the 


Louvre represents one of the subterranean gods, which is very ~ 


human in its appearance and dress. Wood carving is highly de- 
veloped. One group represents the Last Supper, and another 
the Agony in-the Garden. The opportunities for studying archi- 
tecture are numerous. Gothic buildings with Romanesque char- 
acteristics, while neither Spanish nor Gothic in origin, are sug- 
gestive and are regarded as among the grandest edifices in the 
world. The model of the house of Pilate is an attempt to repre- 
~ sent Pilate’s house at Jerusalem. The Roman bridge at Merida 
is also represented by an engraying. Among the prehistoric relics 
are what are called torroo. They represent animals like huge 
pigs. The Puerta de la Gloria; Santiago, is the most elaborate piece 
of architecture in Spain, perhaps in all Europe. The Armory 
at Madrid in the palace contains many specimens of coats of mail 
which belonged to the Middle Ages. 


GEOLOGICAL Survey oF LOuIsIANA. By Gilbert D. Harris, Geol- 
_,agist; W. R. Dodson, Director. Baton Rouge: 1907. 
The advantage of a geological survey seems generally to be 
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greater than that of an archzological survey, and therefore more 
money is spent upon it. Louisiana as well as Missouri and other 
states in the Mississippi valley are known to have many pre-his- - 
toric structures, but they are not made as much of as they were 
a few years ago. One reason for this is that the spread of pop- 
ulation and the increase of agriculture and the cultivation of 
the soil has taken away the prominence of the earth works. It 
is well that individuals were so thoughtful as to make a note of 
these prehistoric works before they were destroyed. In the ab- 
sence of any appropriation by the state government for mapping 
the earthworks, it is well that geologists have made a note of 
these works, and it is hoped that others will continue to do so. 





THE Moncors: A History. By Jeremiah Curtin, author of 
“ Myths and Folk-Lore in Ireland,” “ Hero Tales of Ireland,” 
etc., with a foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.: 1908. 

The word Mongol has been made to include immense groups 
of men, embracing the Chinese, Japanese, Manchus, Coreans, 
Tibetans, and Tartars. In India nearly all populations are classi- 
fied with Mongols, and so it is with Persia. Even in Europe 
the Huns, Turks, and Magyars are Mongols. The Mongols 
began their career near Lake Baikal, where six rivers rise in the 
mountain lands, flowing toward the Amoor, where the Mongols 
began their activity. There they moved about with their cattle. 
The stealing of cattle, fighting, killing and capturing of women 
continued for ages. : 

The career of the Mongols is unique, culminating in their 
triumph beyond the great wails of China, making the Chinese 
emperor a vassal to the Katin. In 1223 Jenghis-Khan passed 
the winter near the Indus. After murdering and slaughtering 
he took the road toward Tibet, his path marked by deeds of cru- 
elty. At last Jenghis lay helpless in bed, and with death near 
him he said: “The precious jade has no crust, the polished 
dagger no dirt on it. Man born to life is not deathless. The 
glory of a deed is in being finished. Follow not the will of an- 
other, and thou wilt have the good will of many.” 

The condition of Persia in 1254 is the subject of a chapter. 
The commonwealth and its destruction by the Mongols is the 
subject of another chapter. Egypt became a refuge from the 
Mongols who had conquered all lands. A great battle occurred 
in 1280 A. D., and the Mongols were defeated. They next occu- 
pied Damascus. The Moslems were delighted at their deliver- 
ance, but they rushed to the houses of Christians and slew all 


_ that they could find. The expulsion of the Mongols from China 
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took place about 1320 A. D., about 170 years before the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE VICTORIA INsTI- 
TUTE, OR PHILOSOPHICAL SocrETy OF GREAT BRITAIN. Edited 
by the Secretary, and published by the Institute in London. 
This volume contains a large number of valuable articles, one 

by Prof. Flinders Petrie on “ Researches in,,Sami;” another on 

the San Francisco and Valparaiso earthquakes by Warren Up- 
ham; another on Primitive Religions among the People of. Asia 

Minor, by Rev. E. G. White; another by Dr. Masterman on re- 

cent discoveries in Palestine. 

THE RELIGION OF THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. By A. L. Kroe- 
ber. University Press: Berkeley: 1907. University Pub- 
lications,, Vol. IV, No. 6. 

This pamphlet furnishes much information upon the religious 
practices of the Indians. These are classified into (1) tribal ob- 
servances; (2) individual practices; (3) ceremonies. The idea 
was deeply rooted that the deer, when killed and eaten, came to 
life again, and reported their treatment at the hands of the hunt- 


ers. The remark is made that the simpler the stage of culture | 


the more important the Shaman. The Shaman acquires his.pow- 
ers by dreams, by initiation. The Shamans assume the forms of 
bears in order to inflict vengeance on their enemies. Medicine 
men were common, and the tubular pipe was used by them. There 
were two classes, those who had visions of the deceased object 
and those who used plants and other things to cure disease. The 
public burning ground was owned by the tribe. There were three 
classes of ceremonies—the mourning, the visiting, the burning of 
the body with its property. Shamanistic exhibitions of magic 
were common. The beliefs were the same as in other tribes, in the 
story of creation and the Creator. The stories came from the 
South. The Yourks had jumping dances. Maidens had a secret 
society. The rattlesnake ceremony was common among other 
tribes. Prof. Kroeber has, been diligent in finding out the location 
of the various tribes and their mythology. 

GREECE AND THE AEGEAN IsLANps. By Phillip Sandford. Bos- 

ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The first chapter in this book describes traveling in Greece; 
the fourth describes the modern city ; the eighth describes Delphi; 
the thirteenth, over the hills to Olympia. A chapter on Rhodes 
and another on Corfu finish the volume. The illustrations are 
numerous and interesting. An outpost in Arcadia gives the ruins 
of castles, both modern and ancient. It contains a narrative of 
excursions which bring the classic land before the eye in a sum- 


mary way. 
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